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OH, WANTON WIND! 
BY MILES O'REILLY. 


On, wanton wind! warm, kissing, kind, 
Thy zephyrs turned my Laura’s tresses; 


And even fanned those deep recesses 

Where love is seen, warm-couched, serene, 
Asleep between two summer billows ;. 

Oh, heedless wind! to beanty blind, 
Where couldst thou find more tempting pillows? 


The lily bell, whose anthers tell 
i The time so well, by you set ringing; 
The rival rose, wherein repose 

Queen Mab, and those unto her clinging; 
The violet sweet, the daisy neat— 

Should I repeat each fragrant blossom— 
Oh, careless wind! could all combined 

So please thy mind as Laura’s bosom? 


‘Insensate still' hence, hence and fill 


The idle sail of yon bright vessel! 
And yet—ah, stay! ere hence vou stray 

Leave me, I pray, your right to nestle ; 
Give me to seek her damask cheek, 

Aud whispering speak what thou ne’er dreamest ; 
For me to lie one moment nigh 

Her heart and die, were bliss supremest ! 


PHIL SHERIDAN RIDING TO 
THE FRONT. 


WE give on our first page a sketch of General 
SHERIDAN’s arrival on the field October 19. The 
victory gained at Cedar Creek that day surpassed in 
interest the victory gained precisely one month 
earlier at Winchester. It was a victory followin,- 
upon the heels of apparent rc verse , and therefore re- 
flecting peculiar credit cn the brave commander to 
whose timely arrival upon the field the final success 
of the day must be attributed. 

The General was at Winchester in the early mcrn- 
ing when the enemy attacked—fifteen miles distant 
from the field of operations. General WRIGHT was 
in command. The enemy had approached under 
cover of a heavv fog, and flanking the extreme right 
of che Federal line, held by CrooxK’s Corps, and at- 
tacking in the centre, had thrown tbe entire linc 
into confusion, and driven it several miles. The 
stragglvrs to the rear were fearfully numerous, and 
the enemy was pushing on, turning against the 
Federals a score of guns already captured from 
them. 

This was the situation a little before noon when 


_ SHERIDAN came on the field, riding, says one of his 


staff, so that the devil himself could not have kept 
up. A staff-officer meeting him pronounced the 
situation of thc army to. be ‘‘ awful.” 

‘ Pshaw,” said SHERIDAN, ‘‘it’s nothing of the 
sort. it’s all right, or 271 fix it right!” 

SuHEFIDAN hastened to. his cavalry on the extreme 
left. ‘Galloping past the batteries,” says the World 
correspondent, ‘‘ to the extreme left of the line heid 
by the cavalry, he rode to the front, took off his hat 
and waved it, while a cheer went up from the ranks 
not less hearty and enthusiastic than that which 
greeted him after the hattle of Winchester. Gen- 
erals rode out to meet him, officers waved their 
swords, men threw up their hats in an oxtremity of 
glee. General Custer, discovering SHERIDAN at 
the momert he. arrived, rode up to him, threw his 
arms arourd his neck, and kissed him on tne cheek. 
Waiting for no other parley than simply to exchange 
greeting, and to say, ‘ This retreat must be stopped ! 


’ Sheridan broke loose and began galloping down the 
lines, along the whole front of the army. Every 


where the enthusiasm caused by hie appearance was 
the same.” 

The line was speedily re-formed; provost-mar- 
shals brought ix. stragglers by the scores; the re- 
treating army turned its face tc the foe. An attack 
just about to be made was reruised, and the tide of 
battle turned. Then SueripAn’s time wa: come. 
A cavalry charge was ortlered against right and left 
flank of the enemy, and then a grand advance of 
the three infantry corps from left to right on the 
enemy’s centre. ‘‘On through Middletown,” says 
the correspondent above quoted, ‘‘and beyond, the 
enemy hurried, and the Army of the Shenandoak 
pursued. The soar of musketry now had a gleeful, 


_ dancing sound. The guns fired shotted salutes of 


victory. Custer and Merritt, charging in on 
right and left, doubled up the flanks of the foe, 
taking prisoners, slashing. killing, driving as they 
went. Themarch of the infantry was more majestic 
and more terrible. The lines of the foe swayed and 
broke before it every where. Beyond Middletown, 
on the battle-field fought over in the morning. their 
columns were completely overthrown and disorgan- 
ized. They fled along the pike and over the fields 
like sheep.” 

Thus on through Strasburg with two brigades of 
cava'ry at their heels. Two thousand prisoners 
were guthered together, though thero was not a 
sufficient guard to send them all to the rear. The 
gurs Jost in the moruing were recaptured, and as 
many more taken, making fifty in all, and, accora- 
ing to SHERIDAN’s report, the enemy reached Mount 
Jackson without an organized regiment. 

The acene at SHERIDAN s head-quarters at night 
after the battle was wildly exciting. ‘‘ Gengrai 
CusTER arrived about $ o'clock. The first thing he 
did was to hug General SHERIDAN with a! his might, 
lifting him in the ait, whirling him around and 
around, with the shout: ‘By ——. we've cleaned 
thei out and got the guns!’ Catching sight of Gen- 
eral ToRBERT, CusTER went through the same pro- 
ceeding with him, until Torbert was forced to cry 
out: ‘ There, there, old fellow ; don't capture me!” 

SHERIDAN’ ride to the front, October 19, 1864, 
will go down in history as one of the most import- 
ant and exciting events vhich have ever given in- 


terest tc a battle-scene}> ind to this event will be. 


attributed the victory of .2e day. Says General 
Grant, “ Turning what bid fair to be.a disaster 
inte a glorious victory stamps SHERIDAN what I 
have always thought him, one of the ablest of Gen- 
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THE JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY. 


HE call for a meeting of old Democrats who 
believe that we should first exhaust the 
rebel armies before we attempt ‘‘ to exhaust all 
the resources of statesmanship,” is one of the 
most remarkable signs of the times. It proceeds 
from old-fashioned Jacksonian Democrats, who 
have known no other party name or association ; 
who voted against Mr. Lincoxn in 1860, but 
who see that they must vote for him in 1864, or 
connive at national dishonor. It comes from 
men who can not recognize the Chicago plat- 
form as worthy of American patriotism, nor the 
candidates who stand upon it as representatives 
of the American Union. A Major-General who 
accepts, without a word of dissent, the nomina- 
tion of a Convention whose whole movement 
proceeds upon the plain declaration that the war 
is a failure, becomes—as one of his chief sup- 
porters calls him—the “‘ creature” of that move- 
ment, and such a Major-General can by no 
possibility be the candidate of men whose chief 
delight is to remember “‘ the days of Jackson,” 
and to call themselves by his name. 

The call is signed by some of the most emi- 
nent and influential Democrats in the City and 
State of New York and in all the loyal States. 
They feel that the men who are now controlling 
the party do not represent its true instincts, and 
that the policy*to which these men have given 
the name Democratic is so cowardly and dishon- 
orable that, in scornfully rejecting it, there is 
great danger that the people. will always associ- 
ate it with the party name it bears. This call 
supstantially asks what future there can be for 
a party which is led by VaALLANDIGHAM, the 
Sexmovurs, Lone, PENDLETON, the Woops, and 
Hargis. It further asks what sort of Jack- 
sonian Democracy is that of which REvERDY 
JOHNSON, Rospert C. WinTHROP, WASHINGTON 
Hunt, and Hrram Ketcuem are doctors and 
expounders. It further asks what kind of a 
Democratic party it is which excludes Jonn A. 
Dix, F. B. Currixe, Moses Taytor, ALEx. 
T. Stewart, Gustavus A. Conover, HENRY 
H. WEss, Peter Cooper, 
A. VANDERPOEL, M. ALsHORFFER, THEODORE 
RoosEveE.t, Epwarps PrERREPoNT, Henry G. 
James R. Wuitixc, Georce B. 
Butter, D. S. Copprneton, R. B. Roosevett, 
JaMES WapswortH, A. A VALENTINE, HENRY 
T. Incais, and J. A.Srewart If these men 
are not Democrats, who are ? 

But higher than any partisan consideration 
is the patriotism of this call. These are men 
who have alway. served their country as Demo- 
crats. They love their party name. But. they 
love their country more. And, therefore, they 
oppose a policy which is, although falsely, called 
by the party name. It is another illustration 
of the truth that the Chicago infamy is fully 
understood by the people; and that no letters, 
however painfully labored to obscure the po- 
sition of the candidates, can possibly conceal it. 
M‘CLELLAN and PENDLETON are the candidates 
of compromise with rebellion, of submission, 
and surrender. When was that a Democratic 
policy? When was cowardice an American 
policy? If ANDREW Jackson had said to the 
South Carolina nullifiers Gzoren B. M‘CiEt- 
LAN says to the rebels now: ‘‘ Let us go into an 
ultimate convention,” or had :weetly sighed with 
GerorcE H. PENDLETON, “‘ Let them depart in 
peace,” no body of stanch and unconditional 
American patriots would ever have called them- 
selves the Jacksonian Democracy. 

If Douetias had lived, instead of whining, 
““@t’s a very expensive war, and we're dreadfal- 
ly whipped, and Slavery is so very divine: let’s 
ask them for peace,” he would have cried, with 
the Union men of to-day—‘‘ Let’s have emanci- 
pation and more uncompromising war.’ and he, 
like Lincotn, would have carried the country. 


 SHERLDAN. 
GENERAL Paruie SaHerman differs from the 
Chicago Convention. That pairioiic body, led 
by Horatio Szermour, pronounced the war a 


failure. ‘* Do you think so?” cries SHERIDAN, . 


as he and his brave men turn the tide of battle 
and win another glorious victory It is 2 vic- 
tory won over the army of Earty reinforced 
from Richmond. It is a victory under which 
LEE must winee and reel, for if he can not hold 
the Valley he can not hold Richmond. It isa 
victory which infinitely increases the spirit of 


‘SHERIDAN’s army and disheartens the enemy, 


for it was wrung from apparent defeat. It isa 
victory which illustrates his military genius, for 
few generals have ever done whai-SHERIDAN did. 
It was not only a battle turned, bat a defeat re- 
trieved. The exulting enemy was routed, and 
los: his trains and guns. Such victories are 
won only by a general who entirely trusts his 
army; and by an army which knows and loves 
its general, and would gladly follow him where- 
ever he led. 


Thus the national campaign of 1864 draws to |. 


& close more magnificently than any previous 
one, while the whole military 


movement of the 


rebellion shows the spasmodic fury of desperation. 
Hoon’s march to SHerman’s rear, Price's ma- 


rauding invasion of Missouri, the raid upon St.. 


Albans in Vermont, the guerrilla gusts that dash 
into our lines and are gone, the serious debate 
in the rebel papers upon the arming of slaves, 
and the loss and rout with which every rebel 
plunge is baffled—all these things betray the 
fierce and fruitless energy of despair. 

And this sudden activity along the rebel lines 
is in concert with the Chicago movement, It 
is meant to vex and harass the public mind with 
doubts and fears, to appall the timid, and weak- 
en the feeble. If the rebels can gain an ad- 
vantage, however slight, at any point, they know, 


and the whole world knows, that they increase 


the chances of the election of PenpLeTos and 
M‘CLEtLan~ That alone shows that the Chi- 
cago candidates represent the policy of submis- 
sion and surrender. Let the people of the United 
States elect General M‘Criexvan for their Presi- 
dent and they declare that the war is a failure, 
and that the country has no hope but in the best 
terms the rebels may choose to allow. They own 
that they are conquered, and they deliberately 
decide tu supplant Grant by Firz-Joun Porter, 
who, from the days of Wést Point, has held a 
singular ascendency over General M‘CLELLAN ; 
to substitute Don Car Los BuEtt for SHERMAN ; 
and some General for SHERI- 
DAN. . 
With Generals of the Buext school in the 
field, with politicians like: Horatio 
WickulirFre, Cox, Lone, and Company, in the 
Cabinet, the overthrow of the essential princi- 
ple of the American Government is assured. 
For the policy they support is compromise with 
rebellion, and that is the confession that the au- 
thority of the Governmen* can not be main- 
tained. But while Grant, SHERMAN, SHERI- 
DAN, and Farracur are clearly seen by the 
American people, those people can not mistake 
the issue, and will not vote for their own dis- 
grace. 


AGREEABLE TG REBELS. 
A Great deal of Copperhead appeal this 


point—that Mr. Lixcoin is a very distasteful 
man to the rebels, and they will never submit 


3 


so long as he is President; but Genera! M‘C.et- 


LAN is more agreeable to them, and they will be 
much more disposed to succumb to him. - 
There are two things to be considered in this 
astute argument. The first is, that if citizens 
refusing to yield to the result of a Constitutional 
election because of their personal dislike of the 


candidate elected, are to be bribed into quiet by |. 


having that man set asidc, they accomplish their 
rebellion and overthrow the Government. And 
they overthrow it upon a pretense so utterly pu- 
erile as to be absurd. In the present case.the 
objection of the rebels to Mr. Lixcoin is that 
he is identified with the supremacy of the Gov- 
ernment, which 1s the very reason why we ought 
not to displacc him before the insurgents sub- 
mit. ‘They should be made to yield to the au- 
thority of the Government in the person of the 
man under whose administration they defied it , 
for then there will be no confusion in their minds. 
In the rebel view Mr. Lincoln is identical with 
the Government, and yielding while he is its rep- 


| resentative they will understand that they are 


subdued. If they dictate a choice of persons, 
and we comply, they will feel, as they ought, 
that it is not they, but the people, who have 
yielded. ‘To urge the defeat of Mr. Lixcoin 
upon such a ground as this is to show at once 
that your sympathy is with the rebels. __. 

The second point is, that if General M‘Cre1- 
LAN is more agreeable to the rebels than Mr. 
LINCOLN, it is not an honorable fact for the 
General. For they can prefer him only because 
they believe him to be less inflexibly devoted to 
the Union and Government; or because they 
believe that they can coerce him to their will, 


or because they are grateful for his unwilling- 


ness to hurt them. These are reasons for the 
rebels to pray for his success: but they are not 
reasons for loyal citizens to vote for him. 


MR. PENDLETCNS “OLD FAITH” 


Me. Grorce H. PENDLETON, the Chicago 
candidate for Vice-President, has written a let- 
ter, in which he says that ‘‘ there is no one who 
cherishes a greater regard for the Union, who 
has a higher sense of its inestimable benefits, 
who would more earnestly labor for its restora- 
tion by all means which wili effect that end, than 
myself.” He says also that he makes no pro- 
fession of a new faith, that he only repeats that 
of aa old one. 

This letter, like General M‘CLELLan’s, is in- 
tended to confuse the public mind. Nobody 
ever charged that Mr. Pexpieton was opposed 
to the Union. But he himself frankly tells us 
that if any State chooses to secede, the United 
States Government has no right and no power 
to prevent it. This is his ‘‘old faith,” which 
this letter assures us that he has not changed. 


Mr. speeches and votes in Con- 


gress since the rebellion began, from his elabo- 
vate effort in the session of 1860-61, in which 
he declares for the extremest CaLnoun doctrine 


its laws or maintain its existence—from the 


‘time when he said of the States, “If your differ. 
ences are so great that you can not or will not 
let the seced- 


ing States depart in peace,” down to the mo. 


ment when “he thanked God that he had not 
voted a man or a dollar for this abolition war.” 
— been frank and consistent, and this letter 
shows it. 


"The New York Daily News, the leading peace 


organ in this country, says, with perfect truth : 
_ letter can take its place upon his 


record in perfect accord with his anteceden ts a8 a congist. . 
Mr 


ent and earnest leader of the Peace 
PENDLETON has 


of the States, and dependent on the consent of the people.” 
Mr. PENDLETON does not praise the Union 


half as warmly as JEFFERSON Davis used to; 


and, like JEFFERSON Davis, he is very careful to 
avoid saying that he thinks it can be restored by 
force of arms. ‘‘ By all means which will effect 


that end,” says Mr. PENDLETON; but ashethanks - 
God that he has never favored the war, it is clear. 


that war is not one of the means. But ‘an 
immediate cessation of hostilities” is a means; 


@mpromise is a meaas; negotiation is a means. . 


And if all such means fail, then—*‘let the se- 


ceding States depart in peace.” This is Mr. 


Grorce H. Penpteton’s faith;” and 


when it is the new faith of the American people 


he end General M‘CLELLAN will be President 
and Vice-President—-but not before. 


THE TENNESSEE TEST OATH. 


‘In his Augusta speech Jerrerson Davis 
says: ‘‘We must beat SHERMAN, we must 
march into Tennessee—there we will draw from 
twenty thousand to thirty thousand to our stand- 
ard.” 

It is to prevent these very persons from voting 
that the “* Tennessee test oath” is proposed. The 
loyal citizens of that State intend that the rebels 
shall not regain at the polls what they lose in 
the field, and shall not obtain possession of the 
State either by arts or arms. Does any truly 
faithful citizen’ of this country object to any 
stringency of oath which secures that result, and 
defeats Davis's purpose ? 


COLONEL LOWELL. 


Awmonc the kiiled it the late greai battle anil 


victory in the Shen:.ndoah Valley was Colonel 
CuHartes R. LowE tt, Jun., of the Second Mas- 
sachusetts Cavalry, commanding one of MeEr- 
rIT?r’s brigades. Entering the service at the 
beginning of the war, he was commissioned 
Lieutenant in che Sixth regular cavalry, and 
soon rose to be Captain.. During the Penin- 
sula Campaign he served upon the staff of Gen- 
eral M‘CLELLAN, and his great military skill 
apd commanding character led Governor Ax- 
DREW to appoint him Colonel of Volunteers. 
When his regiment was xeady for the field Col- 
onel LowELt was: intrnusted with the cavalry in 
the District of Colambia to watch Mossy in 
front of Washington. From this duty he wel- 


comed the summons to the Valley at the open- — 
ing of SHERIDAN’s campaign, during which, in 


his daring and victorious assaults, for which liis 
name was mentioned with constant honor, nc 
less than twelve horses were shot under him. 
At the battle of Cedar Creek, at about eleven 
o’clock in the morning, Colonel LowELt was 
struck by a spent ball in the breast. Removed 
from the saddle, but refusing the urgent request 
of Generals Torspert and Merritt that he 
would allow himself to be carried to the rear, 
he remained lying upon the field awaiting the 
order to charge. At three o’clock in the after- 
noon the order came. He caused himself to 
be lifted into the saddle, and although his voice 
was gone, so that he could whisper merely, he 
placed himself at the head of the column to 
which every whisper of their beloved leader was 
an inspiration. In the assault into the little 
town Colonel LowELt was shot in the back, 
probably from an ambush, and his frame was 
instantly paralyzed. But his mind was per- 
fectly clear, and he at once prepared to die. 
Nothing was forgotten in those last hours by 
the tenderest husband, the most faithful son, 
the truest friend. Every final disposition was 
calmly made. and. he asked to be buried upon 
the field where he had fallen—a request which 
was overruled, and he yielded. Without pain, 
gradually sinking, he lingered through the night 
and died the next morning, as only good men 
and heroes die. He was 1n his thirtieth yesr. 
Gentle, brave, and generous; of a rarcly 
blended manliness and tenderness; carefally 


| educated at Harvard College, and thoroughly 


trained to practical affaire by wide travel and 


much experience of men; of a singular purity 
and nobility of nature, and entirely devoted [0 


the cause for which he fought, he falls like his 
only brother, Lieutenant James Lowe Lt, killed 
upon the Peninsula, and his brother-in-law, 


| Colonel Rosert G. Suaw, killed at Fort Was- 


5, 1864, 
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: equivocal in his ex. 
pressions of opinion. His political past has been of too 
| sincere and emphatic a nature to permit of misconstruc- 
” | tion. Therefore when he reaffirms his regard for the 
Union of our fathers, when h2 expresses his bélief that 
*the Union is the guarantee of peace, the power, the pros. 
perity of the people," we appreciate that he is but uttering 
| the sentiments of peace men generally ; for we know wel] 
enough that he alludes to no constrained Union, no polit. 
ical companiorphip enforced at the bayonet’s point, no sys. 
: tem of governtment upheld by armies and navies, but a 
a 
| 
| 
of State sovereignty; and insists that the Na- 
tional “Govermment has no-anthority to enforce 
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ner, in the flower of his youth and domestic 
happiness, another. of the costly sacrifices that 
this nation offers for its salvation, 

And so long as the grass grows green upon 
the graves of these dear and heroic youths, the 
hearts that loved and honored them are pledged 
more surely than ever to the overthrow of the 
system which instigated this rebellion to de- 
stroy the country, and murders our friends and 
brothers who die to save it. They die, these 
brave and noble boys, but they live. They live 
in our purer purpose, in our firmer resolution, 
in the surer justice of the nation. Against com- 
promise, against concession, against surrender, 
this precious bloo@cries from the ground. God 
be thanked! no nation cou/d be saved to which 
it cried in vain. 


CHEERFUL FOR THE “ULTIMATE 
CONVENTION.” 


‘¢My first effort was for peace,” said Jer. 
rersON Davis at Augusta, ‘‘and I sent com- 
missioners to endeavor to arrange an amicable 
dissolution, From time to time I have repeat- 
ed efforts to that end, but never, never have I 
sought it on any other basis than independence.” 

‘Tt is asserted,” says the Montreal corre- 
spondence of the London Times......*‘that the 
Hon. C. C. Cray and the Hon. Jacos Tuomp- 
son, the Confederate Commissioners in Canada, 
have received instructions from Richmond to 
propose peace,.....on the basis of a restorction 
of the Union. I am able to state on the highest 
authority that Messrs. Cray and THompPpson 
have no such mission....... Their platform is 
Southern Independencegand that alone.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER H. Srepruens says the same 
in his letter. | 

Governor Brown repeats the same state- 
ment. 

HerscHeL V. JOHNSON must have independ- 
ence at least. 

‘‘If you can not or. will not reconcile your 
differences,” says Mr. Gzorce H. Penp.eton, 
‘then, gentlemen, let the seceding States de- 
part in peace.” 

‘‘Mr. actions and records are the 
same as the records and position of GeorcE B. 
M‘CLELLAN,” says Mr. Sanprorp E. Cuurcu. 


MR. PENDLETON AND THE 
REBELLION. 


A FEW erenings ago Mr. Jonn Van BurEN 
introduced to a serenading multitude in front 
of the New York hotel, the favorite resort of 
secessionists in the city, his ‘‘ erring sister” Mr. 
Grorcr H. Penpteton. Mr. PENDLETON said 


that he was born in Ohio, and knew the senti-- 


ment of her people. But we all know what 
that is. Ohio told us on the 11th of October. 
~ Mr. VatiaxpienamM is also from Ohio—and he 
knows her sentiments. He learned them last 
year. | ~ 

Mr, Pexpirton also alluded to a campaign 
document representing him as giving a vote in 
Congress on tie 7th of July, 1864, when Con- 
gress adjourned on the 4th of July ;. and from 
this **frand and forgery,” he says, you mgy 
judge of the credibility of the whole fabrication. 

But the student of Mr. PeENDLETON’s record 
will find that, on the 7th of January, 1864, for 
which evidently July is a misprint, Mr. JouN 
D. Batpwin offered a resolution with a pream- 
ble utterly denouncing the rebellion as ‘‘ organ- 
. ized treason,” ete. All who voted voted aye. 

Mr. Georez H. Pexpieton dodged. 

On the 18th of January, 1864, Mr. Smith of 
Kentucky submitted the following preamble and 
resolution: . 

“* Whereas, A most desperate, wicked, and bloody re- 
bellion exists within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and the safety and of personal and national lib- 


security 
ro depend upon its absolute and utter extinction ; 
ore, 


_ “Resolved, That it is the political, civil, moral, and sa- 
ennd duty of the people to meet it, fight it, crush it, and 
forever destroy it.” 
Mr. James C. AtuEn moved to lay the pre- 
amble and resolution on the table. This failed, 
= Mr. PENDLETON voted for it—yeas 26, nays 
02. 
The resolution was then adopted—yeas 112, 
nays 16—Mr. Pendleton voting against it, with 
Woop, Voorness, James C. ALLEN, Lone, 
Harris of MarrLaxp, Ancona, and others. 
_On the 18th of January, 1861, at the begin- 
ning of the rebellion, Mr. Gzorcs H. PENpie- 
TON asserted the right and power of the Presi- 
dent to recognize secession in these words 
“What may be the constitutional power of this Gov- 
ernment to the secession of a State I decline to 
discuss at present. But this I say, it we should become 
engaged in a war with a foreign enemy, and a portion of 
our territory should be captured and reduced to 
by the enemy, and we should be obliged to make a treaty 
of peace on the basis of retaining what each party had 
knowiedging the sovereignty 


acinired—tti possidetio ging the 
of that ter to have passed away from %8, certainly 
the Federal Government the 


our restricted limits, and to confine ita juriadiction to 
our admitted boundaries. If war be dismemberment, as 


States can not be conciliated, and i, you, gentlemen, can 
not find it in your hearts to grant theif demands—if they 
must leave the family mansion, I would signalize their 
departure by tokens of love.” 


On the 16th of September, 1864, Mr. Grorce 
H. Penpieton was in Dayton on a visit to his 
friend Mr, VaLuanpicHaM, and he made a little 


speech, in which he speaks of the Democratic |. 


party— meaning the Chicago Convention — 
‘¢ whose beneficent principles recently solemnly 
announced in National Convention will bring 
us peace.” Those beneficent principles are, 
that the war has failed; that we must ask for 


This will perhaps serve to show the “ fraud 
and forgery” of the assertion that Mr. Gzorcz 
H. Penpueton is of the ultra Southern States- 
rights school, as it certainly reveals the exact 
quality of his ‘‘ devotion to the Union and the 
Constitution.” 


DAVIS AT AUGUSTA. 


Upon his return from Macon JEerrerson 
Davis made a speech at Augusta. It has the 
same wild tone of despair as that at Macon. 
** Words,” he says, “* will not now avail....... 
You must consult your heart: perform fore 
than the law can exact; yield as much as free- 
men can give, and all will be well.” In his 
foolish fury Jerrerson Davis calls his loyal 
fellow-citizens of the United States “‘ deniers of 
the rights of men,” while he and the world know 
that.the only reason for the war which he wages 
upon the Government of his country was that it 
was secured in the fature to Liberty and equal 
rights. He and his associates rebelled to save 
slavery. They now declare it was for independ- 
ence, and because of incompatibility. But the 
independence they seek is for the purpose of per- 
petuatmg slavery, and the incompatibility they 
plead is because of the existence of slavery. 
‘¢We were a free and independent people, in 
States that had a right to make a better Govern- 
ment when they saw fit,” says Davis; and his 
Lieutenant, SterHens, declares that they de- 


signed that better Government to rest upon the 


corner-stone of slavery.” . 


THE-SAME RECORD. 

In a late speech for the Chicago candidates in 
the city of New York Mr. Sanrorp E. Caurcn 
said that ‘‘ he could not see why any one should 
object to Grorce H. Penpieton: his actions 
and his records were the same as the records 
and position of GzorcE B. M‘CLetiax.” 

If this be true, General M‘CiEe.xan is of the 
political school of C. and JEr- 
FERSON Davis, as Mr. PENDLETON is. 

He then supports the extreme.doctrine of 
State sovereignty, as Mr. PENDLETON does. 

He thinks that the States have the right to 
secede at pleasure, as Mr. PunpLeTON does. 

He believes that the Government has no right 
to defend itself from the attacks of rebels, as Mr. 
PENDLETON does. 

He believes the war to be atrocious and wick- 
ed, as Mr. Penpieton does. 

He is in favor of saying to the rebels, ‘* De- 

in peace,” as Mr. PENDLETON is. 

pare Me, Cuurcs tells the truth of his candi- 
date, General M‘CLELLAN agrees entirely with 
the rebels; for if Mr. Penpieton’s theory of 
our Government be correct, secession is strictly 
Constitutional. What a pleasing President of 
the United States such a theorist would make! 

It is wise to insist that the Chicago candidates 
hold the same views, for they will be obliged to 
follow the same policy if elected. Whoever 
votes for the one necessarily votes for the oth- 
er, and they stand side by side upon the Chicago 


as he, wear out by constant working. The 
ation is the time to learn any man, and I tried to study 
him. Sueztman had invented a game he called ‘ Dutch 
Ten-Pins.’ On the lawn in front of his quarters, between 
two immense elms, he had suspended a long rope, and to 
the end of it attached a smal} cannon-ball. On 


‘score.’ 


as 
+ * Don’t lagh till you win, my boy,’ answered the Gen- 
with his peculiar smile. 
Calculating 


“** You can't do that again.” 


‘<* Pl try,’ answered the modest Brigadier, and he did 
in succession. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH. 

THE speech of the President in response to the 
serenade from the loyal Marylanders in Washington 
is so manly and noble, so simple and charactesistic, 
that we print it entire, and commend it to the 
thoughtful perusal of every faithful citizen, soldier, 
or sailor in the country, and ask him if this is a 
dangerous man to trust with the administration of 
the Government: 


» **I am notified that this is a compliment paid me by the 
loyal Marylanders in this District. I infer that 
the adoption of the new Constitution for the State furnishes 
the occasion, and that in your view the extirpation of 
slavery constitutes the chief merit of the new Constitution. 
Most heartily do I congratulate you and Maryland, and 
the nation, and the world, upon the event. I regret that 
it did not occur two years sooner, which, I am sure, would 
have saved to the nation more money than would have 
met all the private loss incident to the measure; but it 
has come at last, and I sincerely hope its friends may fully 
realize all their anticipations of good from it, and that its 
opponents may, by its effects, be agreeably and profitably 
disappointed. A word upon another subject: Something 


the end of my Constitutional term do what I may be able 
to ruin the Government. Others regard the fact that the 
Chicago Convention adjourned not sine die but to meet 
again if called to do so by a particular individual as the 
ultimatum of a purpose that if the nominee shall be el 

he will at once seize control of the Government.’ I hope 


Government, not to overthrow it. I therefore say that if 
I shall live I shall remain President until the 4th of next 
March. And whoever shall be constitutionally elected, 
therefore, in November shall be duly installed as Presi- 
dent on the 4th of March, and that in the interval I shall 
do my utmost that whoever is to hold the helm for the 
next voyage shall start with the best possible chance to 
rave the ship. This is due to the people, both on princi- 
plo and under the Constitution. Their will, constitution- 
elly expressed, is the ultimate law for all. If they should 
deliberately resolve to have immediate peace, even at the 
loss of their country and their liberties, I know not the 
power or the right to resist them. It is their own busi- 
ness, and they must d as they please with their own. I 
believe, however, they are all resolved to preserve their 
country and their liberty; and in this, in office or ont of 
it, I am resolved to stand by them. I may add, that in 
this purpose—to save the country and its liberties—no 


class of people seem so nearly unanimous as the soldiers in. 


the field and the seamen afloat. Do they not have the 
hardest of it? Who should quail when they do not? God 
bless the soldiers and seamen, and all their brave com- 
manders!" 


GENERAL SHERMAN AND THE 
ARMY VOTE. — 


Rrsets shrink from SHERMAN's sword and Cop- 
perheads from his pen. A foolish story has been 
circulated that he had said ninety-nine out of ev- 
ery hundred soldiers in his army would vote for 
M‘CLELLAN. General SHERMAN flanks and routs 
the falsehood in the following letter : 

“ Heap-quarrens, Mrirrany Drvistow ov rae Mrestssrrrt, 

ls Ga., Oct. 11, 1864. 

“My Srm,—There is not one word of trath in 
the paragraph you sent me cut from the New York Her- 
ald of September 20. I never thought, said, or wrote that 
M‘CLELLAN would get ‘ ninety-nine out of every hundred’ 
votes in the army. I am as ignorant of the political bies 
of the men of this army.as you are at a distance of a 
thousand miles, and I would as soon think of tampering 


coming 
best he could. With respect, etc. 
“ Joun C. Eeq.” 


JUDGE VANDERPOEL UPON THE 
CRISIS. 


Hon. Aaron VANDERPOEL says, in a late letter 
to a Union meeting in Ulster County . 


“T voted against Mr. in 1860, and for Horatio 
Sxrmour in 1868, but nov feel called upon, by every obli- 
gation of duty and patriotism, to cast my vote for Ansa: 
gam and Mr. Fenton. 

‘¢ My doctrine is that, as tho rebels began the war with- 
out cause, they must end it by laying down their arms 
and submitting to thai Government against which they 


— 


contin to pour 
whole left was soon retrea on the 

North .of was posted the Sixth and the 


fon, § 

eral Ricketts, commanding the Sixth 

bacly wounded, and General Wright bh 

“sheridan hed at previous 

an slept at Winchester the ni 

oree and pur on toward Strasburg at full ar- 
riving on the field at ten o’clock a.m., just ote ee 

of Middletown. On his 

throng of wounded stragglers. 

The latter were forthwith gathered in ®y provost mer. 


8 

The new line of battle ran as follows: The Nineteenth 
Corps on the right, the Sixth in the centre, and the re- 
covered Eighth Corps on the left. Custer’s cavalry was 
on the extreme right, and Merritt's on the left. The en- 
emy attacked at one p.m., and was repnised. At three 
o'clock Sheridan assumed the offensive and attacked. The 
cavalry made a furious charge on either wing, which w::s 
followed by an impetuous advance on the centre. Te 
rebel line was completely broken, and the cavalry follow. 
ed up the retreat, reaping the fruits of a decisive victory ; 
all the lost were recaptured, and fully as many more 
in addition taken from the enemy: and 36C0 prisoners 
were captured, including 300 officers. The cavalry con- 
tinned the pureuit to nt Jackson. The entire rebel 
loss is estimated at about 10,000. Nearly 12,000 stands of 
arms have been taken. : 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO GENERAL 
The following is a copy of a letter addressed to General 
Sheridan by the President: Be” 
“ Execorrve Manstow, Waswinetom, cr. 29, 1864. 
“ Mason-GEneRaL SHERIDAN,—With t pleasure [ 
tender to you and your brave army the ks of the na- 
tion and my own admiration and gratitude for 
the month's operations in the £henandoeh Valley, and es- 
endid work of October 19. Your o 
ABRAHAM LIXOOLN.” 


THE WESTERN CAMPAIGN, 

Hood is no doubt retreating sonthward, with Sherman 
closely pursuing. No new developments have been made 
in regard to the designs of the rebel cavalry under Forre-t. 

October 19 an engagement occurred between Pr'ce and 
General Binnt at Lexington, Missouri, the result of which 
was a Federal victory. General Price is retreating south- 


THE ST. ALBANS RAID, 
In the efternoon of October 19 considerable disturbances 
was oceasioned in St. Albans, Vermont, by thea 
in that town of several marauders from the Canada side, 
of being Confederates, murdered a 
» a considerable sum of mon- 


was wound- 


the ro 
found. The raid was followed by considerable excitement, 
and in a few hours the whole frontier was under arma. 


a 
tical gang, was also the leader in the 
Braine has been arrested, to- 


portunity to commit di eapecially 
upon the of persons business in 
tions of Nassau, Fulton, Beekman, and Willism 
at first naturally iteelf to the 
carriers districts; but the detection of Niles b»s 
of course ond the The his 
it to Mr. ence o was 
ee hie person. He was taken before United 


been 
ae of will succeed 
The County Volunteer Committee are now recruiting 
with success. ‘The now offered by 


It is reported that Capiain Semmes has from 
fo where he will man 
Liverpool with 108 men for 


| 707 
| Strasburg. The Federal army also intrenched iteelf, oc- 
| copying line romning wearty north and south, and situ- 
dc on a commanding elevation. Monday morning, the . 
‘+3 can do better than that,’ sald Roszonans, again | 17th, the rebels made an attack on our right, which av- 
taking the ball. A shout of derision followed the boast, overs the purpose both of s reconnoiasance end « feiat, " 
but he quietly set himself to work, and, half dozen times | Passed without am 
in euccession, made from twenty-five to thirty ‘ strokes.’” sance made that day appeared to settle the fact of . 
continued presence in foree at Fisher's Hill, The rebel 
army consisted of five infantry divisic'.s under Gordon, 
Ramsenr, —. Wharton, and Kershaw. With this 
Wednesday morning before light. 
an immediate cessation of hostilities; and go A dense fog favored his designs. ‘Three divisions-=Pe- 
into ultimate Convention.” gram’s, Rameeur’s, and Gordon's—were advanced again«t 
our left, while Wharton and Kershaw moved against our 
centre along the Winchester pike. The attack on the left :' 
was a perfect surprise, and, to enhance the effect, it was 
made without the usual preliminary of a skirmish. Almost 
at the first onset the works were taken and a large number 
of guns; the advantage thus gained was pursued; the en- 
campments were overrun, and a large number of prisoners ' 
taken. In Crook's rear was a division com- 
manded by Colonel Kitchin, which was also ronted. . 
The other two divisions at the same time advanced and 
attacked the Nineteenth which was exposed on its | 
cavalry, which had as yet taken no part in the battle | 
The cavalry, moving in rear, econ appeared on the left, 
where it checked the enemy's advance. The Sixth Corps P 
followed in the same direction, coming up on the left of 
the Nineteenth Corps. Here the enemy began to be held : 
| to more defensible position “The enemy for | 
Secretary State. in his stance to a more defens t e enemy fol- 
nt ° t the 
if I shall be beaten at the election, I will between then and a tame 4 
After the line was formed there was yet enongh of an or . 
ganization to repel two vigorous charges of the rebels. 
To maintain a perfect connection with the cavalry on the : 
left it was necessary to withdraw the Sixth and Nineteenth 
Corps still farther to a — just north of Middletown. 
the good people will permit themselves to suffer no uneasi- ine of and wounded marked the 
retreat, among whom were reveral able officer:. 
ness on either point. I am rtruggling to maintain the | Colonel»Thoburn, commanding First Division, Eighth t 
— 
with a soldier’s religion as with his preference for men. 
I have not and shall not attempt to influence a vote in | 
. has done the 
W. T. SHeeman. 
ee ey from the banks. After accomplishing their object they 
returned into Canada. Captain Conger, with a detach- 
ment of men, immediately started a They suc- 
ceeded in capturing the greater part of the marauders and 
orm. or-Genera Canada telegrap ng to respond 
GENERALS AT PLAY. 
EWS ITEMS. 
Wnrrez SxHerrpan’s name is upon all lips and N 
The steamer Roanoke was captured by pirates October 
_ in all hearts the following passage from EpsMoxp T, while on her way from on rue New York. It was | 
Kirke's ‘‘ Down in Tennessee” is interesting : taken by the same % 
At Saeeman's I saw Roszorans unbert. The bow 
which is always strung loses its power; so workers, such her with his associates, and imprisoned at Bermuda. ' 
have so wantonly rebelied. 1 can see in the election of the have Gem. 
M‘CrEztzian and Penpieron nothing but the breaking up Henry C. Niles, a clerk employed in the city delivery 
of the Union. I agree with “rananpo Woon, a promi- department of the Now York wes 
nent supporter of M*CLELLAx, thai as the Chicago nominee | few da by Mr. J. Gayler, the Special Agent of 
he is bound to carry out the principles of the Chicago Post-olice Department, on @ charge of embensiing and 
platform, which has not word of fault to find with the | Fifling mail-letters. 
midway between these trees, was @ square hoard w rebels, and goes for peace at all eventa, and at any price. 
held the ten-pins. The game lay in throwing the ball so “TJ, too, am for peace; but I am for a peace which is 
that it would miss the pins in going out and strike them | honorable—not for one which brings disgrace and humill- ) 
in coming back. To do this, a peculiar twist had to be | ation tothe North. As the game now stands I am against ‘To 
given to the rope by bending the wrist, and it seemed al- | making M‘CLELLAN and PzwpLtTom my peace-makers. ie 
most impossible to avoid hitting the pins on the direct | My peace-makers are Grart, Suemman, Suefrpan, and - 
throw. Three ‘ throws’ were a ‘game,’ and thirty ‘strokes’ | Farracut, and the hosts of | yal and gallant spirits under / 
could be nade. Suentpan, by snch practice, had bécome | them; the sons of Freemen, who have so triumphantly : i 
expert at the play, and could make pretty regularly twen- | pushed their ruthless toe to the last ditch.” = i : 
soon challenged Rosscrans, and the dozen officers with 
him, to the lists. Suretpan opened the play, cleared the FOR BOSTO 7 | 
board twice, and missed it altogether the third throw. R N. a 
‘Twenty, cried the ‘scorer,’ and another player took his Tux hour of the departure of the steamers upon 
place. He did indifferently well. Others followed with the Stonington, or Groton, line has been changed . | 
success, though none came to Suxarpan’ he cour are $900 fc nree Te, 
is the same, which makes just that eum pa 
“* Now for the General,’ shouted ‘the Major,” langhing each volunterr. The Goverment ie paying 
INTELLI ‘ bat the courty is p.ying for a three years . 
DOMESTIC GENCE 960, oe a two $30, and for one year re 
THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN. $20. 
it go Every pia om the direct throw, and a general Tue prominent topic of the week is General Sheridan's 
my colleague detlares, has not the Federal langh followed. Not at disconcerted, he tried again in FOREIGN NEWS. 
as much power to treat that question now as.at the end | till he had played three or four ‘games’ with scarcely bet- On Saturday, yay es Wright in command of the ( 
ofawart Will a conflict of arms confer constitati---' | ter success. Amidst the znock congratulation the whole on the EUROPE. 
power upon the Federal Government? If these Bontu..u assemblage he et last sit down, and north of Crock, the Eighth on 
the lists. ‘It’s nothing tut mathematics,’ said Gaawrmip; the left, the Nineteenth in the centre, uke : 
‘you only need an eye and hand,” and carelessly throw- | the right. Still further to the right was Custer's cavalry | the steamer in Engiand, 
ing the ball, he cleared the board and scored twenty- | division. The enemy, ander command of General Early, The commercial depression er ‘ogia 
three. was intrenched at Fisher’s Hill, a few miles southwest of The (‘onfederate loan was quoted a ; 
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fac’, plainly cnouh—could imagine the vast amount 
of transacted on beard of it. Having to do 
rot only the freighting, but what literally amounts 
9 the banking business of the thousands comprising 
an army. one may suppose is no ordinary labor ; but 
very few who have not witnessed the modus oper 
andi can realize how immensely that labor is in- 
creased by the necessary lack of all those technical 
facilities by which banking establishments are car- 
ried on, and which it is impossible to find at the 
temporary base of an army constantly in motion. 
It is an average thing, irrespective of the large 
amount of freight constantly going to and from the 
office at City Point, for from 50,000 to 75,000 dollars 
in money to be daily transmitted, in individual 
packages, from the soldiers to their friends at home ; 
and there are days when the aggregate can not fall 
short of 150,000 dollars. 

‘These packages, after having their contents 
duly counted and receipteil, have to be sealed up 
with five large impressions of sealing-wax, stamped 


‘ by the Company’s seal, and then read over and tal- 


lied—a tedious mechanical labor often reaching far 
into the night. 
portant branch of the Company devolves upon one 


responsible agent and seven assistants. 


THE PRICE OF A KISS. 


WueEw I was a boy—=a tall, strapping young fel- 
Jow of seventeen or e'ghteen—father was a farmer, 
and owned that pies of ground yonder. It was a 
fine farm then, tho gh they've cut a railway through 
it now, and spo.ued it with their improvements. 
In those days we were content to travel by the 
stage or on horseback ; and I must confess I don't 
think we’ve gained much by the change except ex- 
plosions, though you mayn’t agree with me there 
—youngsters never do. Just here stood old Wg- 
ber Trabb’s tavern—the Jolly Farmer. Tavern 
was no disgrace then, though you'd insult a hotel 
to call it one now. They hadn’t much steady com- 
pany there; but folk stopped on the way up by the 


' stage, and drovers and farmers on the way to mark- 


et took their meals there. Of winter evenings 
the Squire, and the Doctor, and even the Parson, 
used to come over to taste old Trabb’s ale and have 
a chat with him. He was a well-educated, lighi- 
hearted old man, who had fought when young in 
the Revolutionary war; and though past seventy 
could drink and laugh with fellows young enough 
to be his grandsons. Such stories as he used to 
tell of his own bravery and hair-breadth escapes 
would make your hair stand on end with horror. 
We youngsters never doubted a word of them then, 
whatever we may do now at times. With his 


large bulky figure, and red face, and loud voice, 


he was the strangest contrast to his daughter Me- 
hetabel—-Iletty every one called her. She was like 
some slender white lily in those. days, and her voice 
no louder ti/dn some silver bell, and just as music- 
al—a shy little soul just come home from school, 
and ready to cry with fright at the thought of hav- 
ing to take her. place as mistress ; for you see her 


mother had been dead years and years. The tomb- | 
stone in the church-yard was just as old as Hetty, 


and she was the only woman about the house. 

In a little while she grew used-to it, and less 
timid; and then from looking at her at a distance 
1 cam- to speaking to her. The first time was at 


_ the great gate that opened upon the rvad from the 


back of the house. It was heavy and hard to open, 
aiid seeing her little hands busy with it I went across 
and set it back for her; and she said, “ Thank you 
—you'’re very kind to take so much trouble.” 

**No troulge at all, Miss Hetty,” I said; ‘it’s 
a pleasure.” And then she blushed, and I felt the 
blood rush into my face, though I don’t suppose 
she noticed it; for what with work in the open air, 
aiid the sun, and sheepisliness, I was about as red 
as | well could be all the time in those days. 

After that we bowed, and smiled, and spoke 
when we.met; and at last one Sunday evening I 
mustered up resolution, and dressed myself in my 
best, and put a rose in my button-hole, and took a 
bouquet! for her, and went across the fields to Wil- 
ber Trabb’s. Two or three times I felt like turning 
back, or running off somewhere ; but I screwed my 
courage to the sticking point and got to the door. 
i'm not sure, though, that I’d have made up my 
mind to go in if she hadn’t been sitting there on 
the porch reading her prayer-book. She put it in 
her pocket, and looked up and smiled. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Maffit?” she said. ‘I’m 
vlad tosee you. Walkin.” And she took me into 

'-e little parlor and handed me a chair. 

1 can remember that room just as if it was yester- 


day. There was a home-made carpet, red and yel- 


Jow stripes, on the floor; and a mahogany tea-table 
you could see your face in between the windows; 
and all about the room was wainscoted and painted 
blue about as high as your waist. Above that was 
whitewashed. The mantle-piece was higher than 
oe head, — plated candlesticks and a tea- 
caddy on it; and on the wall were two r profiles : 
one of old Wilber, and the other of his wife, cut at 
a fair when they were sweet-hearts. The chairs had 
rush bottoms and were painted black, and there 
were green wirrdow-papers tied up with tassels at the 
windows. Hetty wore a white dress and a check 
apron, and -had a string of coral beads about her lit- 
I remembcr it all like a picture—most 
of all her pretty eyes, looking down at the stripes in 
the carpet. 

“* It’s a nice evening, Miss Hetty,” I gai 
something, as I 

“Very,” she answered. 


“T'm alwa 
bright 


Sunday. Rain keeps the people from church, 


. and makes it dull besides. 


“*T see you've plenty of flowers, Miss Hetty,” I 
said ; “* but mother has such good luck with ber car- 
I bring you a few, if you'd ac- 
cept them ;” and I handed her my nosegay. Sh 
emiled and took them. : 


The whole of the work in this im- 


“They’re beautiful,” she said. “I'll put them in 
water ;” and she went out and brought in a clean, 
polished half full of water and set them 
in it; and having something to do with her hands 
and eyes grew less bashful. And we talked about 
flowers and seeds and gardening for a good while. 

When the moon was up we went out on the porch 
and sat there. And she told me about her city 
school, and a teacher who was very kind to her, and 
of her joy that she could be so useful to her father, 
and that he was so fond of her. 

‘“‘ For you see,” she said, ‘‘ I’d been away so long 


‘I knew nothing about home, and not much even 


about pa.” 

“I’m sure,” said I, ‘‘ the loss was his, and if you 
were my daughter I’d not send you to school away 
from me one day.” And then I was so conscious 
that I'd made a silly speech that I said “‘ good- 
night” in quite a short way, and wished the earth 
would open and swallow me. 

That was my first visit to Hetty, but not the 
last. Pretty soon I went up to see her every Sun- 
day night, and waited on her to sjnging-school, and 
had got so that I could talk in my natural voice— 
the first night it was only a queer husky growl— 
and could express my own ideas, such as they were, 
in something like comprehensible language. 

Hetty had read more than I had ever heard of. 
She was well educated for a girl in those days, and 
she made me wonder at her smartness when she 
was not afraid of talking. She wrote a pretty 
hand, too, and could sing the sweetest ballad. My 
only fear was that I was too homely, and rough, 
and countrified to suit her. Father knew where I 
went Sunday nights, and laughed about my going 
sparking; but mother was anxious.‘ She thought 
that Hetty was not just the girl for a farmer's wife, 
I fancy, and she had made up her mind that I 
should marry my far-away cousin, Ann Dolting. 
But I took my own way, and grew fonder of dear 
little Hetty every dty. I hoped, too, that she liked 
me better. At last there had been an apple-paring 
at neighbor Welcome’s; dancing and games had 
kept us u» all night, so that it was almost dawn 
when I saw Hetty home. How peaceful the green 
fields were in the gray twilight, with the pale moon 
and stars just fading out of sight, and the dew, like 
diamonds, on every spear of the long grass! I had 
offered Hetty my arm, and the dear little hand lay 
like a snow-flake on the black cloth. Something 
—not myself, I’m sure, for I’d not have dared to— 
made me suddenly stoop my head and kiss the 
pretty fingers, and the next minute we were stand- 
ing face to face quite still, with both her hands in 
mine. 

‘“‘Oh, Hetty!” I said, please don’t be angry; 
but I love you so—you are so very dear to me. 
Ever since that first evening I've felt that if you 
should say I might not have that little hand to 
keep I should want to die. I don’t know what 
there is in me to like; but, Hetty, for Heaven’s 
sake try to like me enough to be my wife. The 
best and handsomest fellow in the world couldn't 
be fonder of you than I am.” 

She wouldn’t look up. She wouldn’t speak. I 
tried to see her face, and it was all wet with tears. 
But when I put my arm about her she did not seem 
angry, and I drew her to my heart and held her 
there long enough to kiss her twenty times; and 
then we walked on over the fields, and I thanked 
God for giving me so great a treasure.”. Old Wilber 
Trabb was not opposed to the match; but when I 
talked to him about it as Hetty bade me, he said, 

“If the girl has set her heart on it she may- 
marry you, but I can’t spare her yet, and you are 
both young gnough to wait a couple of years; 80 it 
was settled that we should be married two years 
from that time on my Hetty’s nineteenth birthday. 
‘* All the better,” said the old folks, and Hetty was 
content; but I felt anxious to have her all my own. 
She was so lovely that I fancied every man in the 
world must envy me. 

As for my doing as I did I’d have staked my soul, 
and that’s a pretty heavy stake, that I never could 
have done it. 1 was bewitched, I think, or Satan 
took possession of me, But this is how it hap- 
pened. We had been engaged a year—Hetty and 
I—I think, when a pretty Southern girl came to 
Butler to live. Butler was the next village. She 
had an opportunity of making a show, for her fa- 
ther owned plenty of darkeys, and gave her all the 
money she wanted. She dressed elegantly, and 
gave herself airs, and wondered how any woman 
could do housework. A great black woman with 
slipshod shoes came with her to wait on her, and 
she never poured out the water to wash her own 
hands. She put silly notions into many a girl’s 
head, but Hetty only laughed at her. Why I never 
knew, but she took a notion to me—she glanced and 
smiled—she wasn’t troubled by bashfulness; and 
after a while I found myself talking to her a great 
deal, and thinking very often how pretty she was. 
Once or twice Hetty was silent and a little pale 
after the parties and husking-frolics where we met 
Miss Princely; but I never thought of her being 
jealous, for I loved her better thangny living thing, 
and it seemed to me she must know it. 

One day, or evening rather, I had been dancing 
with this Southern girl, and was about to leave her 
when she gave a little laugh and said, 

‘“*I thought you had staid quite as long as you 


‘“* What do you mean ?” I asked. 

** Oh we all know whose apron-string you are tied’ 
to!” she replied. ‘‘I only wonder you dare leave 
her side at all.” ‘ of 

‘TI dare do any thing I choose,” sajd I. 

** No,” she laughed, “‘ you daren’t dance the next 
three dances with me.” : 


‘* But I will,” said I; and I sat down beside her. 


My heart gave a strange little leap as she said 
those words, but I answered by a laugh and kept 
close to her all supper-time. People were talking 
about it, I knew, for all were well aware that Hetty 
and I were engaged to each other; but that girl’s 
sneer seemed to have made a ‘fool of me, and I de- 
termined to show her that I was my own master. 

When I left her at last, she said: ‘‘I am going 
away the day after to-morrow for good. If you dare 
come over and see me to-morrow evening—” 


‘¢T'll be there,” I said, and then I went injsearch - 


of Hetty. She was not there. Dr. Bray and his 
wife had gone home early, and she had gone with 
them in their gig. 

I did not stay long after that. 

The best part of that night I passed walking up 
and down before her window. There was a light 
within, and every now and then a little shadow 
crossed the curtain. If I could have seen her then 
all would have been right, but it was too late, and 
I went home just in time to change my dress and 
be called to breakfast. . 

The day was a long one. It was a busy time, and 
I couldn’t leave my work ; but I thought of Hetty 
all the while. What apology could I make? I could 
only tell her the truth, and how meanly that sound- 
ed. ‘Tied to her apron-string,” and she the gen- 
tlest thing that ever lived, who never strove to rule 
me. I almost hated Miss Princely for that speech 
now. 

But Hetty was so goo? and sweet-tempered she 
must forgive me. It was the first time I had of- 
fended, and I made short work of the mush and milk 
at supper, and was up stairs and dressed and off in 
less time than it takes to tell of it. 

When I reached the house, old Trabb was taking 
supper by himself. ‘‘ Looking for Hetty ?” he asked. 
“* She’s off spending the afternoon somewhere ; took 
her knitting work and said she'd be out late. Sit 
by and take a bite.” 

But I was too restless, and hurt besides. It was 
one of my regular evenings, and Hetty must have 
known I would be there. I thought her very cruel 
and unkind; and then in a spirit of pique I made up 
my mind to go to Butler and see Miss Princely at 
her cousin’s. 

It was a three-miles’ walk, and was quite dark 
when I got there. They lived in the only street of 
Butler, a row of white houses, with their gardens 


joining, just separated by pretty little hedges. Miss“ 


Princely wasalone. ‘‘Sogladtosee you,” she said. 
‘**T staid home on purpose;” and she smiled, and 
dimpled, and looked prettier than ever. Then she 


played to me, for they had a piano, and afterward | 


the colored womaa brought in coffee and cakes and 
cold chicken, and we had a little supper. 

I didn’t forget Hetty, but I made up my mind to 
enjoy that evening, and the supper over we walked 
up and down in the garden. Next door, with the 
hedge between us, some girls were chatting, but 
their laughs and voices were the only sounds that 
disturbed the silence. 

‘* I’m going away to-morrow,” said Miss Prince- 
ly, after a little while. . 

**T@m very sorry to hear it,” said I. 

**T don’t believe you,” she said, pouting. 

Why not?” 

‘* You'd not care if all the world were going,” she 
said. ‘‘If you were to hear I were dead to-morrow 
you'd never grieve.” 

‘** Indeed I should.” 

**Oh, you men!” she said, coquettishly.. ‘‘ But 
do you know my poor little bones quite long for 
home again? It is growing chilly here as autumn 
advances. My hands are quite chapped, and my 
lips, just look at them.” She pursed them up in a 
very tempting way and I bent forward. | 

**T can’t see,” I said. ‘‘ It’s too dark, I must 
tell by the sense of touch.” . . 

It’s strange how such a bashful fi as I had 
been could have grown so saucy on a ; but I 
told you before I was bewitched. I her 
as I spoke, and she gave me a little soft slap, and 
said, ‘‘Oh, bow dare you?” in any thing but an 
angry voice. 

‘They're very soft yet for chapped lips,” I said ; 
and just then turning, I saw in the moonlight a 
pale, frightened face looking over the hedge which 
divided the two gardens. There fora moment stood 
Hetty looking at us both. The next I saw it sink, 
and heard some one cry, ‘‘ Why, what is the matter 
with Hetty? I think she has fainted.” 

How much she heard I never knew, but I know 
she saw me kiss that girl. / 

The next day a farm-hand brought me a little 
parcel and a note from Hetty: ] 

**T send back your presents,“ she wrote. ‘‘I wish you 
could return all the love I have given you. It is over 
now, but Iam ashamed of ever having cared for one so 

Those cold words only. Five hours afterward I 
had left home and was far away, with only a few 
dollars in my pocket and a bundle of clothes on a 
stick over my shoulders. 

A vessel was about to sail for England when I 
reached New York, and I shipped before the, mast. 

I went half around the world, and went to many 
aland. /I never forgot Hetty, and I knew | never 
could be happy again; but I was most like myself 
in a storm, or when there was any danger thet ex- 
cited me. One 


/ we went ashore; pretty or ugly, young or old; it 
to 


was all the same. At last I wrote to mother, but 
not often, and I never asked a question about Het- 
ty. I didn’t care to hear what I supposed I should, 
that she had married some one else. 


_ Til not make my long story longer by telling of 
my adventures at sea, or how we came, after I was 
first mate, to fall in with a pirate on the high seas. 
We beat him; but I was wounded, and they took 
me up for dead. I lived, however; and though I 
had lost a leg, and had a great scar across my cheek, 
seemed likely to live. Icame back to America, and 


} my heart being softened by a long illness, I longed 


to sec hom: an’ .y good old father; so fram New 


‘strange physiognomy, the Lieutenant had 


York I traveled to my native place. I was thirty. 
six years old on the day when I limped through 
Butler, where the stage stopped, and saw the garden 
in which I had given Miss Princely that kiss which 
had cost me so much. My heart was so full that | 
could have wept. Butler and our place had grown, 
such near neighbors that they were almost one. 
Only two or three green fields lay betweén them. 
A new street had been built, and the tavern now 
stood on that. It -was altered, and had wings and 
another story, but there was a sign—The Town 
Hotel, W. Trabb. A boy was lounging at the door. 

**Ts old Mr. Trabb living yet ?” I asked. 2 

‘* Yes, Sir,” said the boy; ‘‘ and he’s right smart. 
though they say he’s over ninety.” aH 

‘He'll not remember me,” I thought. 
in and see him.” 

I knew the way to the parlor, and I went toward 
it. The hall was oil-clothed and painted, and when 
I looked into the room I hardly knew it. Its walls 
were papered, and it was furnished as modern par- 
lors were. But I did know the form that stood 
there—the slight, fair woman, with her bands of 
golden hair — Hetty — older, but not altered — the 
sweet girl changed to a lovely woman. She bent 
over the chair in which her old father sat, and, 
standing there, I heard him speak, his tones thin- 
ner than of yore and with a quaver in them. 

¢‘*My dear, I wish you'd think twice of this. 
I'm sure John Westbrook would mdke you a good 
husband. I'd like to see you married before I die.” 

Papa,” she answered, “I’m too old to marry. 
I’m thirty-five.” | 

A mere child yet,” said the old man. 
you might have been married twenty times. I 
don’t want to lose vou; but John would take the 
business, and we’d live together. Make up your 
mind to marry him.” . 

‘‘T can’t, papa; indeed I can’t marry John West- 
brook. I must live anddie an old maid.” 

‘*T can’t see why you should throw your life 
away,” said the old man. 

‘‘Dear papa,” she said, ‘‘it is not wasting my 
life to spend it with you. I have never loved any 
one but poor Arthur Maffit, and it would be very 
wrong to marry without loving. He has all I ever 
had to give.” 

‘‘The sea can not give up its dead,” said the old 


man. 
‘‘ Amen!” she said, and bent her head upon his. 

shoulder and wept aloud. 
Then I crossed the threshold and stood before 


“Tl go 


them. 

‘* Hetty, I am not worthy of your tears,” I said. 
And, with a cry, she turned and fell fainting in my 
arms, 


An hour after we sat alone together, and I said 
to her: : 

‘Hetty, I have no right, altered as I am after 
80 many years, to come between you and a better 
man. But I am very selfish. Can you forget the 
bitterly-repented folly of an hour enough to forgive 
and bless a man who loves you, and has always 
loved you, better than his life? Will you be a crip- 
pled sailor’s wife, Hetty, or must I take my lonely 
way again, and bear my punishment until I die?” 

I waited for my answer, not daring to look at. 
her until she put her little milk-white woman's 
hand in my brown, rough palms, and left it there. 


RETALIATION. 


In 1845 I was attached as surgeon-major to the 
military hospital of Constantine. This hospital 
rises in the interior of the Kasbah, over a precipice 
of from three to four hundred feet in height. It 
commands at once the city, the governor’s palace, 
and the vast plain beyond, as far as the eye can 
reach. It is at once a comprehensive and a savage 
scene; from my window, left open to inspire the 
fresh breezes of the evening, I could see the vultures 
and ravens soaring around the inaccessible cliffs, 
before withdrawing for the night into their fissures 
and crevices. I could easily throw my cigar into 
the Rummel, which flows along the foot of the giant 
wall. Not a sound, neta murmur came to trouble 
the calm of my studies, till the evening bugle and 
drums; repeated by the echoes of the fortress, called 
the men to their quarters. 

Garrison life had never any charms for me; I 
never could accustom myself to absinthe and rum, 
or to the petit verre de cognac. At the time I am 
now speaking about that was called wanting in 
esprit de corps, but my gastric faculties did not per- 
mit my having that kind of “esprit.” I occupied 
myself there with visiting my patients, prescribing 
and dressing, and then I retired to my room to make 
notes of the cases, to read a book, or sit at the win-' 
dow contemplating the wild, gloomy, savage scene, 
before me. 

Every one got accustomed to, and put up with, 
my retiring habits, save a certain lieutenant of vol- 
tigeurs, Castagnac by name, whom I must intro 
duce to you tn proprid persona. 

On my first arrival at Constantine, getting down 
from the a voice shouted out behind me: 

‘‘Tiens! I'll lay a betthat is our surgeon-ma- 


[ turned round and found myself in the presence 
of an infantry officer, tall, thin, bony, with a red 
nose and gray mustache, his kepi over his ear, its 
peak stabbing the sky, his'sword between his legs: 
it was Lieutenant Castagnac, and who has not seen 
the same military type? 

While I was familiarizing my eyes with this 
seized 
my hand: 

‘6 Welcome, Doctor! Delighted to make your ac- 
quaintance. You are tired, I am sure. Coie 10, 
I will introduce you to the ‘ Cercle.’”’ 

The ‘‘ Cercle” at Constantine was the restaurant 
and bar of the officers united. We went od = 
was it possible to resist the sympathetic enthusiasm 
of sucha man? And yet I had read *‘ Gil Blas! 

“+ Garcon, two glasses. What do you take, Doc: 

or rum?” 

‘‘Neither. Curacoa, if you please.” 

‘“Curacoa! Why not say ‘parfait amour’ at 
once? Ah, ab, ah! you have a strange taste 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| dared.” never cared to look at or speak to a woman when | 
| 
| When my mother died father was not fond of 
: writing, and I sent him presents instead of jetters, 
~ and had no chance of hearing. | 
[saw you in church'this morning,” I said. I saw her eyes glitter, and I did not dare to look | 
‘*T saw you too,” replied Hetty, and then there toward Hetty. Soon the music struck up, and we 
was silence. She plaited her apron stri di | 
; ap ngs, an danced together. Hetty had another por) I 
; stared at her, envied him her little white hand, but I could not 
bring myself to be langhed at, and I danced not 
only three but four times with Miss Princely. 
; | ** You're braver than I thought,” she said, when | 
: we were through, ‘Now run away and be for- | 
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Garcon, a glass of absinthe for me, full to the brim ; 
be attentive. Your health, Doctor!” | 

Yours, Lieutenant !” 

And so I was forthwith in the good graces of this 
strange man. But it is needless to tell you that the 
intimacy did not last long. Castagnac had habits 
that were especially antagonistic to my own. But 
I made the acquaintance of other officers, who joined 
me in laughing at the originality of his character. 
Among them was a young man of merit, Raymond 
Dutertre, who said that he had likewise been obliged 
to drop his acquaintance, but that Castagnac having 
taken it up as a personal affront, they had gone out- 
side the walls, and he, Dutertre, had administered 
to him a severe chastisement, which chagrined him 


all the more, as he had previously bullied with im- 
_punity, on the faith of one or two successful duels. 


Things were in this condition, when about the 


* middle of June a malignant fever broke out in Con- 


stantine, and among the hospital patients wete both 


Castagnac and Dutertre; but Castagnac was not 


there for fever, he was invalided by that strange 
nervous affection called delirium tremens (and in 
our bashful army, D.T.), and which is especially 
common among those who in Algeria are given to 
the frequent imbibition of absinthe. . Poor Casta- 
gnac used to get out of his bed during the attacks, 
and run along the floor on all fours, as if he was 
catching rats. He also mewed like a cat, but the 
only words that he uttered were, ‘‘ Fatima! oh, 
Fatima!” A circumstance that induced me to sup- 
pose that the poor fellow had experienced some dis- 
appointment in love, for which he had sought con- 
solation in the abuse of spirituous liquors. 
When he recovered from his fits he would invari- 
ably ask the same question: 
_ “What did I say, Doctor? Did I say any 
thing?” 
I naturally replied that he had said nothing of 
importance, and bade him quiet himself. But he 
was not satisfied, and after trying to search my 
inner thoughts with his fierce eyes he would give 
up the attempt and resign himself to his cov-ch, with 
the equally invariable observation : 
‘¢ A glass of absinthe would do me a grez :deal of 


One morning, as I was entering into Castagnac’s 


_ room, I saw Dutertre, who was nearly convalescent, 
hastening after me along the passage. 


‘* Doctor,” he said, taking me by the hand, ‘‘I 
have come to ask you a favor. Will you give me 
permission to go out for a day ?” 

‘“‘ Any thing, my dear friend, but that. The fe- 
ver is still raging in the town, and I can not expose 
you to a relapse. 

‘* Well, give me then two hours—the time to go 
and come back.” 

‘‘Tt is impossible, my good friend. In another 
week, if you go on well, we will see what can be 
done.” 

He withdrew, evidently deeply chagrined. Iwas 
sorry, but could not help it, but on turning round 
was surprised at seeing Castagnac following the re- 
tiring suitor with a strange look. 

‘¢ What was Raymond asking for?” he inquired. 

‘*Oh, nothing! he wanted to go out, but I could 
not sanction it.” ‘ 

You refused him permission, then?” persevered 
‘the sick man. 

‘*It was my duty to do so.” 

Castagnac said no more, but resumed his recum- 


bent position, with a grim smile, I was almost about 


to say a diabolical expression of countenance, which 
I could not account for, but which filled me with 
strange apprehensions. 

That same evening my duties called me to the 


amphitheatre, where an autopsy claimed my atten- 
tion. 


The so-called amphitheatre was in reality a 
vaulted dungeon fifteen feet long by twenty wide, 
with two windows opening upon the precipice and 
looking in the direction of the high road to Philippe- 
ville. The body lay upon a table slightly inclined, 
my lamp was placed upon a stone that advanced out 
of the wall, and I remained engaged in my examina- 
tion till near eleven o’clock. On leaving off at 
length, I was horrified at secing the window blocked 
up by innumerable owls, small and gray-colored, 
with their feathers all erect, their green eyes. spark-- 
ling through the semi-obscurity. They were wait- 
ing till I had done. 

I rushed horrified to the window and drove the 


| rapacious birds away, like so many great dead leaves 


carried off by the night wind. But, at the very 
moment, I heard a noise—a sound, almost 
imperceptible in the depth of the abyss. 
and putting my head out of the window, held my 
breath so as to catch the sounds more distinctly. 
Castagnac’s room was immediately over the amphi- 
theatre; and below, between the precipice and the 
wall of the hospital, was a space, not above a foot in 
width, covered with broken pottery and bottles, the 
refuse oftheinfirmary. In thestillness that reigned 


' around I could distinctly hear a man groping his 


way along this dangerous shelf. 

‘*Heaven grant!” I said to myself, ‘‘that the 
sentinel does not see him. A single false step, and 
he is a lost man!” 

I had barely had time to make this reflection to 
myself, when I heard the hoarse voice of Castagnac 
calling out from above : a 

Raymond, where are you going ?” 

It was a condemnation to death. Ai the very 
instant I heard some of the broken pottery slipping 
down the incline, followed by the fall of a heavy 
body. I heard the sighs of a man struggling as if 
to hold for his life—a groan that went to the very 
marrow of my bones, and bedewed my forehead 


_ with a cold, clammy perspiration, and then all was 


over! Not exactly all, for I heard a diabolical burst 


’ of langhter above, and then a window closed with 


such impetuosity that it was followed by the sound 
of broken glass. And then the deep silence of night 


- spread its shroud over this frightful drama. 


After I had somewhat recovered from the state 
of inexpressible horror in which I had been thrown, 
I mechanically took the light, and, wending my 
way to my own room, I went to bed. To sleep, 
however, was out of the question: all night long I 
was haunted by those lamentable sighs and by that 


I stopped, | 


demoniac laugh. The next morning a feeling of 
horror came over me, which prevented me verifying 
my impressions till I had visited all my patients. 
It was not till that was accomplished that I directed 
my steps to Dutertre’s room. I knocked; there 
was noanswer. I entered; there was no one there. 
I inquired of the hospital attendants; no one had 
seen him go out. Summoning all my courage, I 
went next to Castagnac’s room. A glance at the 
window satisfied me that two panes were brokem 

‘‘It blew hard, Lieutenant, last night,” I re 
marked. 

Castagnac lifted up his head, till then buried in 
his bony hands, as if in the act of reading. ‘‘ Par- 
bleu!” he said ; ‘‘ two windows broken, only that!” 

‘* Your room, Lieutenant, appears to be more ex- 
posed than others, or, perchance, you left your win- 
dow open ?” 

An almost imperceptible ] fur- 
rowed the cheeks of the old miscreant, and he at the 
same time fixed so inquiring a look at me that I felt 
glad of a pretense to withdraw. Just as I was go- 
ing out I turned back suddenly, as if I had forgotten 
to ask a question: 

‘* By-the-by, Lieutenant, has Dutertre been to 
see you ?” 

A shudder passed through his gray hairs. 

» ** Dutertre ?” 

‘¢ Yes, he is gone out, and no one knows where. 
I thought, perhaps—” 

‘*No one has been to see me,” he interrupted, 
abruptly ; *‘ ao one whatsoever.” 

I went out convinced of his guilt, but I had no 
proofs. I determined to wait and watch, and in the 
mean time contented myself with reporting the dis- 
appearance of Li¢utenant Raymond Dutertre to the 
commandant de place. 

Next day some Arabs, coming with vegetables to 
the market of Constantine, made known that they 
had seen from the road to Philippeville a uniform 
dangling in the air on the face of the rocks of the 
Kasbah, and that birds of prey were flying around 
it in hundreds. These were the remains of Ray- 
mond, and it was with the greatest possible trouble 
that they were recovered by letting down men by 
means of ropes. 

The catastrophe furnished subject of conversation 
to the officers of the garrison for two or three days, 
and was then forgotten. Men exposed to perish 
every day do not dwell upon unpleasant topics. 
Jacques dies, Pierre takes his place. The regiment 
alone is immortal. 

My position with regard to Castagnac grew, in 
the mean time, more painful every day. My ac- 
tions were constrained in his presence—the very 
sight of him was repulsive... He soon detected it, 
and suspicion was awakened on his side. 

‘‘He doubts that I suspect him,” I said to my- 
self; ‘‘if he was sure of it I should be a lost man— 
that villain stops at nothing !” 

Providence came to my aid. One afternoon I 
was leaving the Kasbah for a stroll in the town, 
when one of the hospital assistants brought me a 
paper, which, he said, had been found in Raymond's 
tunic. 

‘* It is the letter,” he said, ‘‘ of a ‘ particuliére,’ 
Fatima by name. I thought, Sir, it might interest 

: The perusal of this letter filled me with surprise. 
It was brief, merely making an appointment, but 
what revelations in the name! 

‘‘ What, then, those exclamations of Castagnac’s 
in his fits,” I said to myself, ‘‘ had reference to a wo- 
man, and Dutertre had also relations with her. It 
was to keep this appointment that he had asked my 
leave to go out! Yes, the note is dated the 3d of 
July. The very day. Poor fellow, not being able 
to get out in the day, he ventured forth by night 
by that frightful road, and Castagnac was awaiting 
him !” 

As I was thus reflecting I had arrived in front of 
a vaulted building or archway open as usual to the 
wind, an@ where an old patient of mine, Sidi Hu- 
mayun by name, distributed coffee to a few scanty 
customers. I determined at once to consult this 
kawaji, so I took my place on the matting L, the 
side of half a dozen natives in their red fezzes wi 
blue silk tassels, and their long chibuks in their 
lips. The kawaji, without pretending to know me, 
brought me my:pipe and cup of coffee in silence. 
Presently the muezzin was heard calling to pray- 
ers; the faithful rose up, stroked their beards, and 
departed slowly for the mosque. I was alone. 

Sidi Humayun, looking around him to see that 
we were really so, then approached me, and, kiss- 
ing my hand, *‘ Lord Taleb,” he said, ‘‘ what brings 
you to my humble abode? What can I do in your 
service ?” 

‘¢T want you to tell me who Fatima is.” 

‘“‘ Lord Taleb, in the name of your mother, do not 
see that woman.” . 

Why so?” 

‘‘ She is perdition to the faithful and to the infi- 
del. She possesses a charm that kills. Do not see 
her!” 

‘‘ Sidi Humayun, my resolve is made. She pos- 
sesses a charm: well! I possess a greater. Hers 
entails death; mine gives life, grace, and beauty! 
Tell her that, Sidi; tell her that the wrinkles of 
age disappear before my charm. I must see her.” 

‘Well, then, since such is your will, Lord Taleb, 
come back to-morrow at the same hour. But re- 
member what I said to you: Fatima makes an evil 
use of her beauty.” 

You may imagine if I awaited the appointed time 
with impatience. I thought the muezzin would 
never summon the faithful to prayer again. At 
last his low, plaintive, monotonous voice made it- 
self heard from the top of the minaret, and was 
taken up from one to another, till it seemed as if 
soaring over the indolent city. I slowly paced my 
way to the coffee-house, so as to give time to the 
guests to retire. Sidi was already shutting up his 


‘* Well!” I said to him, breathless with anxiety. 

“ Fatima awaits you, Taleb.” __ 

He affixed the bar, and, without fu) ther explana- 
tion, led the way. Leaving the main street, he en- 
tered the Suma, a passage so narrow that two could 


| 


not walk abreast—a mere cloaca, yet crowded with 
industrious persons of many nations—Moors, Ber- 
bers, Jews, Copts, and Arabs. Suddenly Sidi Hu- 
mayun stopped at a low doorway, and knocked. 
‘Follow me,” I said; “‘you will act as inter- 


preter. 

‘* Fatima can speak French,” he replied, without 
turning his head. 

The door was opened by a Nubian slave, who, let- 
ting me in, as quickly shut it against the kawaii. 
She then lead the way to an interior court paved 
with. mosaic work, and upon which several doors 
opened. ‘The slave pointed to one, by which I en- 
tered a room with open windows shaded by silken 
curtains with Moorish designs. An amber-colored 
mat covered the floor, while cushions of violet-col- 
ored Persian shawls lined the divan, at the extrem- 
ity of which sat Fatima herself, her eyes veiled by 
long dark lashes, straight and small nose, pouting 
lips, and beautiful little feet. 

‘*Come in, Lord Taleb,” she said; * Sidi Hu- 
mayun has told me of your visit. You are good 
enough to interest yourself in the fate of poor Fa- 
tima, who is getting aged—yes, she will soon be 
seventeen—seventeen ! the age of regrets and wrink- 
les. Ah! Lord Taleb, sit down, you are welcome!” 

I scarcely knew how to reply, but, recovering 
myself, I said: 

You scoff. with infinite grace, Fatima. I have 
heard your wit spoken of no less than your beauty, 
and I see that I have heard the truth.” 

‘“* Ah!” she exclaimed. ‘ By whom then?” 

‘** By Dutertre.” 

** Dutertre?” 

‘Yes, Raymond Dutertre, the young officer who 


fell over the precipice of the Kasbah. He whom. 


you loved, Fatima.” 

She opened her great eyes in surprise. 

** Who told you that I loved him ?” she inquired, 
looking at me with a strange expression. ‘‘ It is 
false! Did he tell you so?” 

‘*No. But I knowit. This letter proves it to 
me—this letter, which you wrote, and which was 
the cause of his death, for it was to get to you that 
he risked himself at night upon the rocks of the 
Kasbah.” 

Scarcely had I uttered the words than the young 
Oriental rose up abruptly, her eyes lit up with a 
gloomy passion. | 

‘*T was sure of it!” she exclaimed. ‘- Yes, when 
my Nubian brought me word of the accident, I said 
to her; ‘ Aissa. It is he who has done it. The 


“Whom do you mean, Fatima?” I said, aston- 
ished at her anger. ‘I do not understand you.” 

“Of whom? Of Castagnac! You are the Ta- 
leb at the hospital. Well, give him poison. He is 
a wretch. He made me write to the officer to tell 
him to come here. I refused to do it. Yet this 
young man had sought for my acquaintance for a 
long time, but I knew that Castagnac owed him a 
grudge. When I refused he declared he would 
come out of the hospital to beat me if I did not, so 
I wrote. Here is his letter.” 

I went forth from Fatima’s with a heavy heart ; 
but my resolution was soon made. Without losing 
a minute I ascended to the Kasbah, entered the hos- 
pital, and knocked at Castaynac’s door. 


* “Comein. What! is it you?” he said, forcing | 


asmile. ‘I did not expect you.” 

For all answer I showed him the letter that he 
had written to Fatima. He turned pale, and, hav- 
ing looked at it for a second, made a movement as 
if to throw himself upon me. 

‘* If you make a step toward me,” I said, placing 
my hand upon the hilt of my sword, ‘1 will kill 
you like adog! You area wretch, You have as- 
sassinated Dutertre. 1 was at the amphitheatre: 
heard all. Do not deny it! Your conduct to- 
ward that woman is infamous: a French officer to 
Tower himself to such a degree of infamy! Listen! 
I ought to deliver you over to justice, but your dis- 
honor would deffle us all. If an atom of heart re- 
mains within you kill yourself! I grant you till 
to-morrow. To-morrow by seven, if I find you still 
living, I will myself take you before the comman- 
dant de place.” | 

Having said this, I withdrew without waiting 
for his reply, and went at once to give the strictest 
orders that Lieutenant Castagnac should not be per- 
mitted to leave the hospital under any pretext what- 
soever. Since Castagnac’s guilt had been rendered 
evident to me I had become pitiless. I felt that I 
must avenge Raymond. Having procured a torch, 
such as our spahis use in their night carousals, I 
shut myself up in the amphitheatre, closing its 
strong doors with double bars. I took up my po- 
sition at the window, inhaling the fresh breeze of 
the evening, and thinking over the horrible drama 
in which I was called to play so prominent a part, 
till night came on. Some hours had 


stealthy steps descending 
were followed by a knock at the door. No answer. 
A febrile hand then sought for the keyhoie. 
‘*Tt is Castagnac,” I said to myself. 


| laugh 


| 
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Stop a moment, I will come back; we have a little 
matter to arrange together.” 
Then lighting my torch, and raising it over the 


precipice : | 

‘* It is too late,” I said; ‘‘ look, wretch, there is 
your grave !” 

And the vast steps of the abyss, with their black 
shining rocks, were illuminated down to the depths 
of the valley. It was so terrible a vision that I in- 
voluntarily drew back myself with horror at the 
scene. What must it have been to him who was 
only separated from it by the width of a brick? 
His knees began to tremble, his hands sought to 
cling to something on the face of the wall. 

** Mercy !” exclaimed the assassin, in a hoarse 
voice, ‘have mercy on me!” 

I bad no heart to prolong his punishment. I cast 
the torch forth into space. It went down slowly, 
balancing its flame to and fro in the darkness, light- 
ing up rock and shrub on its way, and casting sparks 
on the void around. It had already become bat as 
a luminous point in the abyss, when a shadow passed 
by it with the rapidity of lightning. 

I then knew that justice had been done. 


perfidy, had 


resolved to kill me with my own sword, so as to | 
leave an opening for belief in suicide. I found, as 


I had anticipated, my room in utter disorder; the 
door had been broken open, my books and pa 


pers - 
ransacked, he had left nothing untou@&Med. Such 


an act completely dissipated whatever involuntary 
pity I might have felt for the fate of such a wretch, 


ABOUT “LITTLE THINGS.” 


Ou, it really is such a trifle it can not possibly 
make any difference! A little thing like that can 
do no harm. Any day soon will be time enough to 
put that to rights. It is so small that really it is 
of no consequence. These are some of the excuses 
for not attending to little things. 

Nearly all great things spring from little ones. 
That is, as I used to learn at school, an axiom, 
something sclf-evident. A big man is a very 
small boy at first, and so a pig, fat at Christmas, 
weighing twenty score, at first is a very little 
squeaker. I was at a dinner party once when a 


gentleman quietly asked, if I should ever have 


suppo-ed his wife, whom I had taken in to dinner, 


to have been, when he married her, a small person. — 


My dear Sir,” [ answered, small beginnings often 
have large ends.” ‘So they have, Sir,” he said; 
‘*she was eight stone, now she is nearer eighteen.” 
The other day a poor woman was mending a 
stocking; she was one of that class who do mend 
stockings. I stood watching her—it is interesting 
to watch persons doing things you never did, and 
never could learn to do yourself. There was but 
a very small hole, and, forgetting my usual caution 
in such matters, I asked why she mended so small 
a hole; why she did not leave it till the hole was 
got much larger, and then have a good mend all at 
once. She looked at me just as if she thought I 
was a simpleton. And so I was, ‘“ Doon’t ey 
knoaw, as if the small hole be minded, the big un 
‘ont come.” I stood reproved. I have since 
learned that if one stitch in a stocking goes it can 
be at once put right and will last a long time; but 
that if it be neglected, the one stitch gone will soon 
become a large hole, and baffle all the mending 
power of the household. * 
It was not long ago that a large tract of reclaim- 
ed land was shining in all the richness and beauty 
which good farming and rich crops ean give, A 
large sluice-gate kept out and regulated the once 
triumphant waters. In one day, almost in one 
short hour, this beautiful extent of land was cov- 
ered with the once more triumphant waters, acres 
upon acres inundated, the crops destroyed, and many 
a hard-working agriculturist brought to the verge 
of ruin. The embankment had given way, the 
sluice-gate washed from its bearings, and the wa- 
ter again, with a mighty roar, as if exulting over 
man’s carelessness, rushed over its old possessions. 


It‘couldn’t be helped. It was no one’s fault. Who 


would have thought it? Such, probably, were the 
excuses made after the mischief was done. It is 


few days before that there was a little stream of 
water spirting through the embankment or by the 


| side of the sluice. But what of that? That was 
only a trifle, quite a little thing; no one would" 


think any thing of that; and yet what are the con- 
sequences? Those who saw what eventually led, 
what if they had thought about it they would have 
known would be sure to lead to such a dire catas- 


he 
4 4 


* 


| 
| 
| 
As I reascended to my ewn room my foot struck 
against something. I picked it up; it was my 
sword: Castagnac, with characteristic 
/ 
| 
good.”’ 
| | | 
| 
| wretch 
| 
| 
| 
true some one, perhaps several persons, had seen a 
| 
| 
| 
trophe, what was really but the beginning of the Le | 
end, never said a word about it; and, if they had, | 
those to whom they told their tale would but have 
and all was buried in the deepest silence, when I | echoed back the stereotyped observation, “Little - § | 
a things like that are of no importance,” or words to . | 
that effect, and would have given no more thought ~ | 
| to the subject till the final blow came. i 
A thorn run just under the nail is not mach, but iF | 
| ‘Open!” exclaimed a voice from without. I was | it will lead to the loss of a finger. A bit of skin . 3 
| not deceived—it was him. A stout shoulder made | scratched off the lip has more than once led to a ° 
| an effort to shake the door from its hinges. I | lingering and fearful death. How many a bad leg ‘ 
moved not, scarcely breathed. Another and a more | arises from a little wound that was not attended to i 
| vigorous effort was then made, but with the same | at first, and annoys the patient for all his life’ A 
want of success. Something then fell on the ground, | sand crack in a horse’s hoof will often in a few days 
and the footsteps receded. I had escaped assassi- | ruin the most valuable animal, and a nail driven “) 
nation. : awkwardly in the shoe lame him for life. A screw 
But what would become of him? Once more, as loose has upset an entire train; and many « valua- 
if by instinct, I took up my position at the window. | ble life has been lost by only sueh a little thing as 
I had not waited long before I saw the shadow of | leaving a gate open. One coral worker first laid ' 
the foundation of these vast Pacific works. If, 
The criminal stopped some time to look thousands and thousands of years ago, we hed seen | 
the industrious little builder at work, should we 
| slowly with his back to the rampart. He had got | have imagined, should we have believed that so . 
| over half the distance when I cast the shout of | little a thing could have reared'so great a heap? — 
death at him : The vast banyan grove is spring from one small = 
hop. ‘* Raymond, where are you going ?” plant. But a few years ago it was not enough to ) 
But whether he was prepared for whatever hap- | ward off the sun from one man, and now i affords 
pened, or that he had more hardihood than his vic- shelter to thousands of birds and beasta, in | 
| tim, he did not move, but answered me with ironic | its branches the gentle dove or the } a =e 
| ter : pent. Truly great things have | 
| », ah! you are there, Doctor; I thought so. 1 and.small words oftentimes lead to gyent _ 
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‘HARPER'S WEEELY. 


[ NovemBER 5, 1864, 


BY MILES O*REILLY. 

‘+ Nay, your wine will make me heady, 
We have ta’en enough already ; ‘ 
Let us go while we are steady : 

Do not stir, I know my way 
So I lit my chamber candle, “ 
Seught my room anid turned the handle— 
Lady togs, from ruff to sandal, 

Loose across the lounger lay! 


‘¢ Heavens!” I cried, alarmed and shaken, 
Surely I have been mistaken! 
If the sleeping beauty waken, 

What excuse for me remains?” 
Fear the dangerous joy enhances, 
Love with eager step advances— 
Oh, the languors and the trances! 

Oh, the pleasures and the pains! 


Blissful watch above her keeping, 
Angels guard their sister sleeping— 
Would they wake her should, a-peeping, 
Bearded mortal ope the door? 

Stealthily a pace advancing, | 
Round the rose-silk draperies glancing— 
Oh, the sight divine, entrancing, 

Haunts my dreams for evermore! 


Flushed as May’s young wealth of roses, 
Laura on the couch reposes, 
And the drifted snow discloses 
Outlines wavy and remote ; 
Tresses loose—a golden. wonder! 
Crimson lips that smile asunder, 
And one small hand creeping under 
The crisp lace which fringed her throat. 


Now a kiss were easy stcaling, 

But I dared not trust the feeling, 

For my very soul seemed reeling 
In the fullness of her view; 

So I bowed my head and blessed her, 

Prayed the angel hosts to rest her, 

Softly said, ‘‘ Sweet dreams, fair sister!” 
And from that small heaven withdrew. 


QUITE ALONE. 
_By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


‘CHAPTER LIL. 
STILL IN LUCK’S WAY. 


Lry scarcely knew what to make of the new 
humor of her tyrant. The woman’s avowal that 
she was her mother, and her claim upon her 
for a daughter’s obedience, came upon the poor 
girl so suddenly and unexpectedly, that she was 
quite dazed and stupefied by the vague conflict- 
ing thoughts which chased each other through 
her brain, leaving no fixed or definite impression 
behind. Why had she so long forb: ten Lil 
to regard her as her mother—dared hc to 
her by thatname? Why did she make th. avow- 


al now, and claim, on the score of filial duty, 


that obedience which she had hitherto enforced 
by’ the terror of dreadful words and savage 
threats? What did she mean by speaking so 
savagely, and with so much significant empha- 
sis, of Lily as her ‘‘legacy?”, And then those 
terrible words about her father! As Lily sat 
in her mother’s dressing-room at the circus, try- 


- ing to beguile the time with some purposeless 


piece of embroidery, these distracting thoughts 


_. erowded upon her palpitating brain, and filled 


her trembling soul with a nameless terror. 

She had had an impulse once or twice during 
the afternoon to throw herself into her mother’s 
arms, and ask to be allowed to love her; but 
each time wheu.she was on the point of doing 
by a cold look or a harsh 
word. Poor Lily’s lonely heart so yearned for 
something to love, so longed for some one to re- 
turn the affection which welled over and ran to 
waste in her own desolate breast, that she could 
have loved even this cold, remorseless woman. 
Many and many a time when she was Quite 
Alone, in her little bed at the Pension Mar- 
cassin, she had tried to realize to herself what 
it was to have a papa and mamma. The oth- 

and mamm 
and bragged about them: their 
were, how beautiful their mammas were, what 
treats their papas and mammas gave them when 


“they went home for the holidays. 


- But Lily had no papa; none, at least, whom 
she knew ; no mamma, except the harsh, cruel 
woman who had brought her there, and left her 
among strangers, without a kiss or a kind word. 
And she was at times even doubtful abou: thie 
woman, ~ "> showed none of a mother’s feelings, 
nothing of a mother’s love. Marygold had told 
her the story of the babes in the wood, and of 
the cruel uncle who deserted them and left them 
to die in the pathless forest. Perhaps this wo- 
man, who chid her, and railed at her, and dragged 
her along so furiously, was a cruel aunt, who 
sought to lose her, and leave her to die in that 
strange city. And at such times, with such sad 
thoughts ing in her bewildered brain, the 
lonely child would hide her head under the bed- 
clothes, and shed bitter tears. She had been oft- 
en told that she was bad and obstinate and wick- 
ed. And th she did not feel herself a bad 
wicked girl, tried to be good, she came to 


believe that what the woman and Madame Mar- 
cassin said of her must be true, and that it was 
because she was a bad wicked girl that she had 
no papa and mamma like the other girls. Many 
a night, long after her compaisions had gone to 


sleep, she lay awake, repeating her pra over 


and give her a kind papa and mamma; and, 
wearied out at last, she would fall into a pleasant 
slumber, and dream of the few kind faces that 
she had seen and known, and hear again the few 
voices that had spoken to her gently and kindly. 

But now she had awakened from all her 
dreams and all her hopes. Her father, she had 
just been told, was a cheat, a scoundrel, and a 
beggar ; and her mother was the unloving, cold- 
hearted fury, who was at that moment perform - 
ing for the amusement of a gaping crowd in the 
circus at Ranelagh. Poor Lily had but one 
refuge from the dark despair of the situation 
in which she found herself, and that was in 
thoughts of Edgar. They had met once again. 
He had seen her, and in that one moment, be- 
fore she fainted, Lily saw that he recognized 
her. She fondly fancied that the sudden flush 
that came over his face betokened pleasure, and 
her yearning heart beat with a trembling joy at 
the thought. But sadness fell upon her again 
when she reflected that she was the daughter of 
a circus-rider, and he a rich, high-born gentle- 
man. - Oh, if she were only a fine lady, and his 

ual! - 
“aT ily was startled from these distracting re- 
— by a gentle knock at the dressing-room 
oor 


is there ?” she asked. 

‘The dogr was opened gently, and a voice in 
the passage said, timidly, ‘‘ It’s only I, my dear.” 

It was the voice of the stars. - 

‘Come in, Mr. Kafooze,” said Lily; ‘‘ there 

is no one here but I. I am quite alone.” 

* ¥es, my dear,” said the astrologer, ‘‘I knew 
that you were ‘vy yourself. I wouldn’t have ven- 
tured if your ma—if Madame Ernestine—had 
been here. I don’t think she likes me, my dear. 
I—I said something to her to-day, you know, 
when she came back for the whip. It’s very un- 
lucky to go back for things that way, my dear, 
and I couldn’t help saying it. She’s a very ex- 
traordinary woman, yourma. I—I reallythought 
she would have horsewhipped me.” 


down a little ?” said Lily, fur the astrologer was 
still lingering in the passage. 

‘* No, my dear, thank you,” said Mr. Kafooze ; 
“‘ Madame will be off in a few minutes, and I 
shouldn't like to fall in her way. I am afraid, 
my dear, she hasn't a very good temper. Some 
people can’t help it; it’s all owing to their stars, 


| and folks can’t help their stars, you know.” 


‘¢ Did you want to say any thing particular to 
me, Mr. Kafooze?”. Lily asked. 

“‘ Yes, my dear, just one word. You said you 
aoe know what star your mother was born un- 

er 

‘*No, I don’t know at all, Mr. Kafooze, or I 
should be very happy to tell you.” 

‘‘7’m sure you would, my dear, I’m sure you 
would,” said Mr. Kafooze. ‘‘It’s a pity you 
don’t know, though, for I might be able to tell 
you something about the future.” 


going to happen, then ?” Lily asked. 

“Yes, my dear; I’ve been very correct on 
many occasions, I assure you. I make all the 
calculations for a prophetic almanac that sells 
by hundreds of thousands; but I never get the 
credit of it, nor the profit of it either. Poor 


dom, just what comes first ; but they don’t know 
any thing about it. I can assure you, my dear, 


no sooner off than another comes on—TI sit up 
night after night with the stars, and watch them, 
and read them until they go out in the dawn. 
And you should see the quires and quires of pa- 
per that I cover with figures. It costs me some- 
thing for paper, I can tell you, and if it wasn't 
for the backs of Mr. M‘Variety’s letters and the 
old copy-books, I’m sure I. don’t know what I 
should do. Ah, it’s hard work reading the stars, 
when you read them in earnest asI do. And 
there’s no doing any thing with them unless you 
study them well. I've got a list of my predic- 
tions fulfilled, if you would like to look at them. 
Here’s what I predicted in my almanac far 
1845: ‘February, Mars is in Taurus, so that this 
month there will be wars and rumors of wars, 
and rebellions ;’ which you will see, my dear, by 
the Morning Advertiser of the 16th of February 
of the following year, was borne out to the letter. 
Here’s the par h. It says: ‘ Yesterday the 
usually quiet little town of Croydon was the scene 
of great disturbance, owing to a quarrel among 
the navvies eng. on the railway. The nav- 
vies fought for some time with stones and sticks, 
and og of them were severely wounded. The 
tumult, however, was speedily put down by the 
one. For the 16th of March I said: ‘The 

sition of Saturn to Mars denotes the death of a 
great warrior.” Aad, :uxe enough, on the 16th 
uf April of the following year, the Times an- 
nounced ihe de: th of Lieutenant-Colone. Bol- 
derby, of the Somersetshire militia. One of my 
predictions was fulfilled to.the very day. The 
aspect of Neptune, my dear, enabled me to pre- 
dict that there would be disaster at sea on the 
13th of ag mur and on that very day, at one 
o'clock, a was drowned while out bathing at 
Southend. the stars never deceive you when 
you study them well. Do you know what star 
you were born under, 


“No, Mr. Kafooze,” Lily said; “‘I have not 
the least idea.” 
**T should like to know very much,” said Mr. 


Kafooze; ‘‘and also your ma’s. I think your 
wih ony I don’t say 
it with any di to your ma, my dear, but 
Saturn is a bad star to be born under. The an- 
cients said that he ate his children.” c 

It flitted across Lily’s mind that her ma’s-star 
was most probably Saturn 


** You can’t sell me the date of birth, can 
asked, 4 


| you?” Mr, Kafooze 


‘November—the last day of November.”’ 


way. Poor soul! he in earnest | 


| **Won’t you come in, Mr.:Kafooze, and sit | 


_“ That sort” was a benefit which M ‘Variety com- 


**Can you read the fature, and tell what’s 


broken-down folks like me never do. People | 
laugh and say the things are put down at ran-— 


that when the almanac’s in hand—and one is | 


pals) is in their limbs. They crawl along with 


‘¢J don’t think I can, exactly, Mr. Kafooze,”’ 
Lily answered. ‘‘I used to have a birthday, 
but it was long ago at school. I think it was in 


‘«¢ And how old are you now, my dear?” 

‘‘It may seem a stramge thing to say, Mr. 
Kafooze,” Lily answered, ‘‘ but I don’t exactly 
know. I—I think I am nineteen.” 

‘¢ Nineteen !” said Mr. Kafooze, ‘‘ and the last 
day of November. Let me see, that will take us 
back to the year— But, bless me, there’s your 
ma just come off, and I wouldn’t have her catch 
me here for the world. Good-by, my dear, for 
the present. You'll see me again soon, when I 
may have something to tell you about the fu- 
ture.”’ 

And Mr. Kafooze closed the door, and shuffled | 
away in the dark to get out of the countess’s | 


about his stars, and really worked hard at that | 
almanac which brought its proprietor and pub- | 
lisher many hundreds a year, but yielded old 

Kafooze only a few miserable pounds. Yet if it 
had yielded him nothing, he would have taken | 
the same pains, for he loved his work, and be-— 
lieved in it. -And this was how the poor old | 
man never could earn more than his two pounds | 
ten a week: he trusted in man, and believed in | 
the stars. 

Madame Ernestine came off from her exposi- 
tion of the high school of horsemanship in great | 
good humor. She was quite radiant with satis- 
faction. M‘Variety had brought to her more 
good news. | 

‘‘T am going to give you a benefit, countess, 
on the last night of the season.” 

‘The countess was not overjoyed at first, for she | 
had had some experience of benefits. There were 
benefits and no benefits. M‘Variety interpreted 
vee dubious look at once, and hastened to assure 


er. 
*¢ Oh, don’t be afraid ;it’s not that sort; the. 
real thing, bona fide, fair share of the receipts, 
and no expenses. Come to my room after your 
performance and I'll tell you all about it.” 
It was very necessary for Mr. M‘Variety to 
inform the countess that it was not ‘‘ that sort.” 


pelled all his people to take. It was written 
down in the bond: so much a week and a bene-. 
fit. But why should compulsion ever be neces- 
sary in such a case? Who ever heard of a per- 
son refusing to take money when it is honestly 
offered to him, and he has nothing to do but 
hold out his hand for it? Well, the fact is, the 
benefits which M‘Variety so liberally insisted 
upon all his people taking, were not benefits 
for them, but for himself. It was an understood 
thing that each member of the staff should allow 
his name to be advertised for a benefit, and that 
the nominal beneficiare should use all his in- 
fluence to secure a good attendance. = 
Beyond that he had no interest in it. The 
manager took the money. ‘The outside public 
would probably regard a transaction of this kind 
as mean and shabby; but the idea of its being | 
any thing but a matter of course never entered 
Mr. M‘Variety’s head, or even the heads of his 
company. It was a usage of the profession, 
sanctified by time and custom. It is wonderful 
how such usages permeate the so-called profes- 
sion to its topmost branches and its deepest roots. 
In the theatrical body politic every body gets 
scmething out of somebody else by some quiet 
sub rosa arrangement which never appears above- 
board. You have seen poor, wretched, broken- 
down men in the streets carrying advertisement 
boards, sandwich fashion. Sharp misery has 
worn them to the bone; their clothes are mere 
shrds of dirty rags; hunger is in their looks, 


bent bodies and downcast eyes, as if they were 
seeking some spot whereon to lie down and die, 

some out-of-the-way dust-heap on which to shoot 

their mortal rubbish. You doubt if such poor, 

dilapidated, degraded tenements can possibly 

lodge immortal souls. Yet even these burlesques 
of humanity are victims to the pervading usage, 
which begins with the leading tragedian and the 
prima donna. They are down in the manager's 
books for a shilling a day; but there is a middle- 
man who takes the contract, and gives them nine- 

pence. | | 

When Madame Ernéstine dismounted from 
her trained steed Constant she hastened to the 
manager’s room. 

‘*Now, Monsieur M‘Variety, about this ben 
efit; dites-moi, I am dying to know.” | 

‘* Well, countess, I mean to do the thing that’s 
handsome.” 

‘*Half the receipts of the circus, eh ?” 

‘** Would you call that handsome ?” Mr. M‘Va- 
riety asked ; “‘ the circus will hold fifty pounds; 
the half of that is twenty-five.” ! 

“It is nothing, a bagatelle; but it is much 
manager .o give without being 

Madame Ernestine had not a high opinion of 
managers; she believed that even their virtues 
leaned to vice’s side. 

What would you think, then,” said M‘Va- 
riety, with a sly twinkle in his eye, “if I were 
to give you the whole receipts of the circus?” | 

*“*What should I think? I should think, 
Monsieur Mac, that you were un bon enfant, 
the prince of managers, one who is all heart— 
un ange—and something besides.” 

She paused, and added the last words slowl 
and significantly. 
** And what besides ?” the manager asked. 

‘“* Why, Monsieur Mac, I should think besides 
all this that you had your reasons. Ha!” 

“Well, well,” Mr. M‘Variety, waving 
off his little attempt to assume the character of 
a generous benefactor, ‘‘that’s nothing to you,, 
you know. You shall have the benefit, and, if 
you make good use of your — friends, I don’t 

pounds 


‘‘A hundred pounds! Ah! ‘that is so 
thing!” cried the countess; and her eyes glis- 
tened, as if she had seen the money lying before 
And mind,” said” MWariety, 

mind,” M‘Vari “y 
charge you a farthing for expe ” aia 

The manager made a merit of this, and the 
countess was good enough to recognize it. 

‘* Believe me, Monsieur Mac,” she said, ‘] 
appreciate your generosity; you will, on this 
occasion, kindly refrain from helping yourself 
to a share of that which does not belong to you. 
That is a merit in a directeur, and I give you 
credit for it, I could embrace you.” 

M‘Variety was grateful for this reciprocation 
of goca feeling, but he was a little alarmed at 
the hint of an embrace. He would as soon have 
been embraced by a boa constrictor or a Bengal 


tiger. 

‘* Well, then,” he said, ‘‘ consider every thing 
arranged.” 3 
we bien,” said the countess; “and the 

‘ 

“This day week,” said the manager; ‘‘the 
last night of the season——Friday.” 


— 


CHAPTER 
THE LITTLE BIRD. 


No woman, however amiable her disposition, 
‘or however loving her nature, could have enter- 
tained a sentiment of affection for Mr. Francis 
Blunt, once she came to know him and fathom 
the depths of his base and worthless character. 
Francis Blunt married Mademoiselle Valérie, a 
gay, heartless, unscrupulous, pleasure-loving act- 
ress of the Paris theatres. Estrangement and 
were inevitable. Blunt, like many 

er vain fools, had an ambition to marry an 
actress, and he married one. Mademoiselle Va- 
lérie had an ambition to marry a rich English 
milord who could keep her in luxury and splen- 
dor, and she i 
fulfill her desires. But. both were deceived. 
Sitting in his box and gazing at her in her paint 
and smiles on the stage, Blunt thought Valérie 
an angel. Sitting by his own fireside, linked 
to her by the bonds of holy matrimony—save 
the mark !—and gazing at her without her paint 
and her smiles, he found her a devil. Meeting 
Blunt behind the scenes and at gay supper par- 
ties, where he spent his money like water, and 
was lionized and addressed as milord, Valérie 
regarded the Englishman as a person of bound- 
less wealth. Living with him in the same house, 
knowing all his concerns, encountering his duns, 
and witnessing all the mean shifts to which he 
was occasionally driven, she speedily learned the 
bitter, and, to her, maddening truth, that she 
had married a spendthrift, a roué, an adven- 
turer, a beggar. 

To Blunt, the discovery that his wife was a 
selfish, cold-hearted, unbearable woman, was a 
surprise and a disappointment; but nothing 
more. He was not squeamish; moral scruples 
never troubled him; he was perfectly indifferent 
to the opinion of the world. He could separate 
from her, give her a maintenance—or promise 
“a one—and return to his old, gay, reckless 

e. 

But Valérie’s position was different. Had 
she been the best woman that ever breathed 
she could not have smothered her contempt for 
the heartless coxcomb who had so Litterly de- 
ceived her, and afterward so cruelly used her. 
But Valérie was not a good woman; she was a 
female harpy, whose whole aim and ambition 
was to be richly dressed, to have plenty of 
money, and to live in a constant round of pleas- 
ures. Such being her character, she did not 


| merely despise Blunt, she hated him with all 


the fierceness and malignity of a fiend. And 
her loathing hatred of him culminated and came 
to its darkest and worst just at the time when a 
“true woman’s nature becomes most softened, 
most tender, most capable of trust and love and 
forgiveness. 

The time of her fiercest and most implacable 
hatred of her husband: was when she first heard 


quered magnificence she had fallen down—fall- 
en down, not to be lifted up to the coveted pin- 
nacle of splendor and gayety and pleasure, but 
to be ruthlessly trodden over, de degrad- 
ed, spurned with the foot of contempt—this 
man, her husband, had robbed her of sun- 
shine of her youth, cheated her of her golden 
opportunity, darkened the high noon of her 
days, and at length cast her from him, leaving 
her with the consciousness—to her a hateful 
=< being a mother, the mother, too, of his 
chi 


profit out of the girl, and saw a prospect mak- 
ing still more. She relented toward her as 4 
brute of a coster-monger will relent toward the 
_ass that bears his burden, and earns for him his 
meat and his drink and his pleasures. 


net a 


by | After her interview with Mr. Pobre Sag 


countess Was quite pleasant to the 


o 


the man who seemed to — 


| 
|| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| the cry: of her new-born babe. It should have 
been a new bond of union. It was the cause of 
| irremediable and implacable hate. This sham 
| milord—this ; t calf before whose lac- 
This terrible Frenchwoman was impenetra- 
ble; her heart—if she had a heart—was a for- 
| tress of implacability. She was so cold, so in- 
| durated in her hate, so fierce in her purpose of 
revenge, that one might have suspected her of s 
being literally possessed by a devil. She hated 
Lily, the infant, because she was the child of 
the man who had her, 
and disappointed her r se expecta- 
tions; she hated Lily, the girl, because, while 
, | : she promised to be an instrument of vengeance 
: i in her hands, she was yet a burden and a trou- 
ble to her. . If she relented a little toward her 
| now, it was not because of the awakening of 
ii any latent spark of maternal feeling in her 
hreast of steel. Dut Decause she Was If ng some 
OVer Ine (208 make | 
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ashion. pore: ber speek: on 
kindly before. Poor Lily! ~ She was thankfa 


rejoice that Fam gay—n’est-ce pas?” 

‘¢ Yes, I am glad that you are gay,” Lily re- 
lied. 

ee Bien,” said the countess, ‘‘that is dutiful ; 

and you-shall be rewarded ; 

with me to supper in my new au. Quick! 

Assist me to undress,” 

This was the kindness for which Lily was so 
grateful. 

The ‘countess submitted herself to the hands 
of her fille-de-chambre without indulging in the 
usual ebullitions of temper, and when she was 
dressed, insisted upon Lily walking by her side, 
and talking to her on her way through the gar- 
dens to the Cottage. 

‘‘We shall live here,” she said, ‘‘until the 
commencement of the summer season, as Mon- 
sieur le Directeur calls it; and in the mean time 
I shall teach you to ride. You know nothing, 
you are ignorant, useless. I work for my living ; 
why should not you for yours? I work for you 
now. By-and-by, when I am old and can no 


longer give an exposition of the haute-école, you 


will show your gratitude for all I have done for 


you by working for me. Will you not? Reé- 


pondez-mei donc!” 

‘‘T will do any thing you ask me,” Lily re- 
plied. But she shuddered at the idea of be- 
coming a horse-rider. 

‘‘Trés bien!” said the countess, ‘“‘you are 
still dutiful, so you shall sup with me. Allons! 
Entrons !” 

There was more good news for the countess ; 
another pleasant surprise. 

A servant had called with a large hamper con- 
taining an elegant supper and several bottles of 
wine. Mrs. Snuffburn was at the foot of the 
stairs in a high state of excitement with the in- 
telligence. 

‘*Who was the person who brought this 
— you call it—hampaire?” the countess 
asked. 


‘‘Tt was brought by a livery-servant, mum,” 


mid the housekeeper; “but he didn’t leave 
no message, except that it was for Madame 
Ernestine.” 

‘*Did he not say who sent it?” 

‘‘No, mam. I asked him if there was com- 
pliments with it, and the young man, which he 
had top-boots on, mum, and a cockade in his ’at, 
said as there wasn’t no compliments with it, but 
there was half a dozen bottles of sparkling, which 
was better, he thought.” 

The countess opened the hamper, and her eyes 
gleamed with pleasure, not so much at the dain- 
ties which it contained, as at the thought ef her 


_ rising fortunes, and the influence which she was 


once more exercising upon the gay votaries of 
pleasure. a 

‘*No matter,” she said; ‘it is an elegant petit 
souper, come whence it may, and I am hungry. 
Let it be laid & T'instant. And that corbeau, 
that ogre, that ganache, said I should have no 
luck! Why, itrains lack—rains chateaux, bene- 
fits, pheasants, Champagne. Ha! what have we 
here? Cognac. One bottle in the corner! A 
good thought; vous étes un bon enfant, mon- 
sicur—you understand me—qui que vous soyez.” 


The supper was laid in the gilded apartment, 
and the countess and Lily sat down together. 
The countess ate and drank of every thing, con- 
descending even to 
but poor Lily could searcely taste a thing. The 
countess’s declaration of her intention to make 
her a horse-rider had comple 2ly taken away her 
appetite, and made her feel ick and faint. 

“ Eat, child, maismange: jonc?” the countess 
said to her, almost fiercely, «she herself gnawed 
wolfishly at the leg of a p!- isant. 

‘“‘T have no appetite,” wily said, languidly. 

“‘I—I do not feel very well.” 
_ “No appetite!’ cried the countess. ‘I un- 
derstand; no appetite—ha! ha! You will re- 
cover from that malady. Ma foi! when you 
come to be my age you will have an appetite.” 

And she went on eating with her fingers, and 
enawing the bones, and almost snarling over 

em. 

“‘If you can not eat, perhaps you can drink. 
There, take some Champagne. ‘r will not grudge 
It you. It cost me nothing.” ' 

She poured—or flung rather—the bright bub- 


_ bling wine into a tambler and pushed it toward 


the girl. Lily put the glass to her lips timidly, 
and sipped at its sparkling contents. 

‘Drink it up—videz le verre,” cried the 
Countess, angrily. ‘‘I have no patience with 
such mincing Drink, I say !” 

Lily, clatching the glass desperately, drank its 
contents to the last drop in sheer despair, as she 


would have drank poison. 


‘Now, you may go; va-t’en—there is your 
room. It was intended for me; but I have 
given it up to you. You see how I love you— 
mother I am.” And she grinned 
torribly, 

Lily was too glad to obey. She was al- 
Ways ‘ees bedtime came, that she 
might seek from her sorrows in the fer- 
getfulness of a sound sleep, or in the unrealities 
Qf a pleasant dream. She took a little candle 
that had been placed on the side-table for her, 


ou shall sit up| 


ize the Champagne, - 


and retired to the dainty white chamber; but 


she was too weary, too eager to shut her eyes 


and bury her head, to do more than bestow a 
languid glance upon its tasteful furniture and 
neat appointments. She had eaten scarcely any 
thing, and the Cham which her mother 
had forced her to drink made her heavy and 
drowsy. She put out her light, and undressed 
and crept to bed in the dark. She bevan to sa 

her pra she never omitted them, though 
she might have begun to think that there was no 
ear in heaven for her, so often had she repeated 
them and yet no deliverance—she began her 
prayers, but, as had often happened before, when 
she was worn out with her dragging-chain of 
misery, she lost herself among the words, and 
fell asleep murmuring them. 

How long she had been asleep she knew not, 
but she was suddenly aroused by & t gleam 
of light streaming through the ontaes of her 
door. She thought for a moment that the Cot- 
tage was on fire, and was about to scream and 
give the alarm, when she heard her mother’s 
voice. She was singing 


Gai, 

Vive 
Lily listened, and heard her mother mixing up 
the names of Milord Carlton, and Sir William 
Long, and the uis Greyfaunt—le Marquis 
Greyfond, as she called him— in a succession of 
nonsense verses, with the same gay, reckless 
chorus. Anon, she broke intd another strain— 
French dithyrambics which need not be re- 
peated. They were about love, and bagatelle, 
and cognac. 

The light seemed to be growing stronger and 
more intense, as if the room beyond were burn- 
ing fast. Lily rose from her bed and crept to 
the door, which she had neglected to close. It 
stood slightly ajar. She knelt down and looked 
through the opening. 


The countess, her mother, was sitting in the 


gilded arm-chair, her feet resting upon the gilt 
eagle which formed a foot-stool, holding a glass 
in her hand, andsinging. She had lighted every 
burner in thé great chandelier designed for halls 
of dazzling light, and, in the midst of the gilding 
and brass and lacquer and the blaze of gas, 
trolled forth her reckless French songs. Lily 
was relieved to find that the house was not on 
fire, as she at first feared; but she was irfex- 
pressibly shocked to see her mother ia that dread- 
ful state. Her first impulse was to retire, and 
once more hide herself under the bed-clothes; but 
she felt herself rooted to the spot as if by a fasci- 
nation. She remained gazing at the extraordi- 
nary scene until the woman rose, and with an 
unsteady step approached the door of her cham- 
ber. Lily-retreated immediately, crept into bed, 
and feigned to be asleep. 

The next instant the countess entered and ap- 
proached the bed. She paused for a moment 
and looked down upon the face of the girl, seem- 
ingly wrapped in sleep. Lily felt. the light from 
the chandelier in the other room streaming full 
and strong upon her closed eyes, and through 
her eyelashes she could see her mother looking 
down upor her with a strange wild expression 
that terrified her—terrified her only for a mo- 
ment. When the thought suddenly flashed 
through her brain that the Wild Woman had 
come to murder her, she resigned herself, and 
closed her eyés firmly, in anticipation of the 
stroke that would rid her at once of life and of 
misery. She was sensible of something ap- 
proaching close to her, and muttered a prayer. 
She felt a glow of heat upon her cold brow, and 
held her breath for the stroke to fall. It fell. 
It was a fierce, feverish, savage kiss imprinted 
upon her cheek by her mother—for the first 
time in the girl’s memory. 

The countess seemed to repent of what she had 
done. The moment she had kissed her daughter 
she drew herself up to her full height, her face 
reddened, her eyes flashed fire, and she smote 
herself upon the mouth savagely, as if to casti- 
gate her lips for the weakness of which they had 
been guilty. 

The countess retired immediately. Lil 
watched her with bated breath, and listened. 
She saw the lights go out in the gilded cham- 
ber; she heard her mother stamping and rag- 
ing in the bedchamber adjoining. The chairs, 
or the€hest of drawers, or the towel-horse, or 
something had offended her. ‘Then all was still. 
Lily tried to compose herself to sleep; but sleep 
would not come, she was too much agitated. 


She thought, as she always did when harassed — 


and perplexed, of Edgar. He was her star in 
the det; the pole to which her heart turned 
like the trembling needle in the compass of the 
cast-away mariner. The thought passed through 
her mind once again ~ if she were gd Ed- 

’s equal in position, her misery would ccase, 
all would ‘Still she not sleep. 
She rose, lightedi r candle, and tried to read. 
She could not rea . Her attention wandered 


.to any thing excepi upon which her 
at 


eyes were bent—wan the end of all to 
the image of the handsome Edgar Greyfaunt. 
Suddenly her glance fell upon the yhite cov- 
er of the toilet-table. Woven into its texture, 
there was the figure of a bird holding a leaf in 


its mouth. Looking about, Lily discovered be- | 


hind the looking-glass a hair-brush, the back 
and-handle of which were ornamented with mo- 
ther-of-pearl. That also bore the figure of the 
little bird holding the leaf. She had seen that 
device before, and remembered it well, yet could 
not tell where she had seen it, or when. Why 
did she puzzle her throbbing brain about so triv- 
ial a matter? She could not say why, and yet 
she did trouble her brain about it. She went 
back over her whole life in pursuit of that little 
bird—back to Signor Ventimillioni’s show, to 
Madame de Kergolay's, to the Pension Marcas- 
sin, to the Bunnycastles, to the shop of Cutwig 
& Co. ; and éhe found it not. Now and again 


she thought she kad canght it; but the little 


| dinary duties of life. As 


bird fluttered away and escaped from her hands. 
But at last she hunted it into a corner. The 
little bird had led her to the hotel at Green- 
wich, where she sat upon Sir William Long’s 
knee and played with his seals, and with the 
great signet-ring on his finger. It was upon 
that signet-ring, and upon a certain seal, that 
she had first seen the image of this little bird 
with the leaf in its mouth. It was acrest. How 
did this crest come here ? 

_ Lily asked herself the question, and a thought 
rushed into her brain, bringing back some words 
long since spoken, some feelings long since faded, 
like early leaves, and filling her breast with a 
storm of conflicting thoughts. She looked at 
the crest again. There was a motto embroid- 
ered underneath. It was ‘*Spes et fortuna.” 
Fortuna? That must mean fortune; but what 
was 

Lily fell to sleep at last, with the word upon 
her lips, wondering. 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


LUTHER used to say that he was‘once w 
times in one forenoon. The 


months of his 

tation, inflicted 911,527 8 with 
with a rod, 20,989 blows and-raps with a roler, 136,715 
blows with the hand, 10,585 blows over the mouth, 7905 
notiubenes (i. wit sing- 
had TTT times mado boys 


and three-cornered of 
wood ; had made 5001 ‘ wear the jackass,’ and 1707 hold 


P pun- 
ishients which he contrived on the spur of the moment. 
He had about throe hundred expressions to scold 
which he had found two-thirds ready made in his native 
language, and the rest he had invented.” 


Wits the title of L’ Echo N & matrimonial paper 
is soon to be established in 


‘+ dark,” “*stumpy,” and ** square 


Tue usual mode of expressing grief for departed rela- 
tivés and friends among the ancicnts was by rending the 
clothes, by laying aside the extern:!s of rank and honor, 
by goiffg unshaved, and by neglec' ing certain of the or- 
d became more practical, 
it was considered that the purpose:- .f mourning might be 
sufficiently carried out by the adup....n of some particular 
color of dress. These colors vary «siderably, according 
to local influence or national senti:nent. In Europe the 
general color for mourning is blach ; for that color, being 
the privation of light, is supposed to represent the priva- 
tion of life. In China it is white, that color representing 
purity. In Turkey it is purple or vioiet, colors which are 
supposed to express a mixture of sorrow and hope. In 


‘E it is yellow, that being the color of vegetation when 


it fades and decays. In Ethiopia it is brown, that being 
the color of the earth, to which the dead return. 


A CHAPLAIN of the Christian Commission, while 
through a long line of sufferers, adminis the conso- 
lation of the Gospel, approached the bedside of a gallant 
fellow who was severely wounded. His earthly march was 
nearly ended ; but when the chaplain asked him if he was 
prepared to die, motioned ior pencil and paper, and with 
a tremulous hand wrote: ‘** I am prepared to go to heaven ; 
iy trust in Jesus Christ is perfect :” and immediately un- 
dev these words of assured victory over the grave, “ Come 
rally round the flag, boys.” The took the paper, 
and standing up read it With a loud voice. Just as he con- 
cluded, a soldier, who had recently lost a hand, spr 


from his bed, and waving the mutilated stump in the air, 


took up the one the place of suffering was made to 
fairly rock with t melod 
dier choir ceased singing 
the dying brave. He was just in time to catch the last 
faint smile that flickered across the sun-burnt face, as the 
soul was wafted on the strains of that Union music to the 
throne of Liberty. 

of tea 


Tue following in relation to the various 
will be interesting to housekeepers: *‘* Hyson™ means *‘ be- 
fore the or ** flo 8 
the spring; hence it is often called ‘* Y: 
“H skin” is composed of the refuse of other 8, 
the native term of which is “* tea skins." Refuse of stiil 


* white hair,” the down of tender leaves. ‘* Powchong, 


bought. ‘“ Congo,” from 


.the care required in its preparation. 


An innovation, slight in iteelf, but which in a few years 
may revolutionize the outward appearance of 


years ago, books were issued from 
the press in pig-skin and calf; mpeg! | later, sheep-skin 
was employed; and toward the close of the last ceutury, 
paper-boards books as issued from 


the favorite material : has 20 increased in price, 
owinz to th: war. an 2nterprising irm has con- 
ceived the ide. of forming « substence having all 
the st and fi of to take its piace cn tho 
outcide of books. specimens of thi prepared paper 
im with the distinctness of morocco, and, ax it 
can be washed with soap and water when dirty, it may be 
surmised that hereafter the phrase ** musty literature” 
will fall into disuse. It is said that its cost will be some- 
thing like one half of the present price of embossed cloth. 
Acoogprne to an are agencies 
ng grad but substantially to undermine the 


many years longer, 


earth ? 

Ali over the country there are sinks of all sizes, forms, 

and ages. Some slight oth- 
still deeper. basins, of from twenty to yards 

pest , slopes whieh would 


across; or uneven and 
pass ware one uot thas ths font 


moderate 
a cane, 194,010 blews |- 


A ROUGH stone-wall,” says Hugh M‘Millan, “in any 
a 


supplies a 
text around which may cluster many a ma ht; 
end by means of a hint derived from a mere hue or ne 


lated ; 

the dark lines ly alternate with 

eloquently of waves rippling owned over sandy 
shores ; and u w I see here 
and there over the stone, are the casta of hollows or cracks 


and striated surface of granite is the Runic writ- 
ing of the northern me back in 
fancy to that wonderful age when glaciers slid over 
mountain-rocks, and flowed lowland valleys, where 
corm now grows, and the snow seldom falls. And if there 


E 
4 


the crazy Greek who went exhibiting a 
a specimen of the building which he wisled to 
t in the structure of each 


hole. however 
Ww h fragment, 


& 
4 


unmistakable clew to its origin, and its shape unfolds its 
subeequent history: God has impressed the marks of the 
country an ' enormous strata of rock and mountain range 
—difficult of nccess and inconvenient for study—but even 


upon the amalies¢ ‘tone, so that the annals of creation are 
multiplied by myriads of copies, and can never be lost."* 


Brvs.—The banks of the Solent between Calshot 


than a six-pence, they are valuable for the various 
grounds. Some riveis seem better than others for 
the growth of these oys by causing a difference in the 


flavor of the latter; and a 
the London varieties, 
are taken from grounds which have been stocked from the 


ually the spawn rises to the su 
exposed to the atmos ita gravity is nt- 
increased, for it suddenly whatever solid sub- 
to to the bottom 
ite home, whence it derives its first com- 
mences growing to maturity. 
Ag US man, who was on a visit to 
induced to call on a ascertain what his 
wife was doing at her some ninety miles away. 
“*She is sitting in her parior,” said the lady, “and 
looks out of the window as if in expectation.” “ 
said tleman; “‘ who can she expect?" ‘Some one 


gen 
enters the door! She seizes him and caresses him fondly.” 
‘* Horrible!” interrupted the gentleman, thinking of the 
Divorce Court. ‘* Now he lays his head in her lap, and 
looks tenderly into her eyes.” ‘‘Dreadful!l She shall 
suffer for this.” ‘* Now he wags his tail!” and as this ex- 
and resolved not 


plained the story old Jealousy departed, 
to be inquisitive again in regard to his wife. 

M. JuLEs JANIN tells a good story of a general of the 


more gorgeous—choice tapestry draped the houses, and a 
fountain of Burgundy played in the street, 
Naiad filled him a foaming goblet. ‘*‘ Ah!” murmured the 


good father still, “ what honor they pay me; what happi- | 


ness!” At last he reached the Hotel de Ville, where 
Court was stationed resplendent with d and 


dress, surrounded by his clergy. Cries of ** There he is! 
there he is!" burst from the aesembied multitudes; the 


general of the Capuchins, ‘it is 

much!" In an instant all became quiet; the pageant 
“had vanished. The King had re-entered his palace «t 
Versailles, the angel retired into his cloud, and the gen. 
eral of Capuchins entered the great Capuchin monastery, 
where he was secretly rather surprised to find that not a 
m. The pendant tothis anec- 

ly vanity is even better. Piron, poet and 
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there had been ‘‘sinking” since-such a time; or that an z 
old inhabitant remembered a dead level where now there . 
are various dells crowded with vegetation. Itis thought 
that there is @ subterranean connection between all these 
8 
countess returned’ to her dressing-room with a site 
iumph in her f. singing a snatch of e . 
look ph res ging different shapes of the stones, their varied mineral char- 
favori ch songs. 
one : acter, the diversity of tints, fiexures, and lines which oc- 
‘¢You perceive, mademoiselle, that Iam gay cur in them, are all suggestive of inquiry and reflection. 
Yes, ma—” Lily paused at the word, and than or ones, he 
the countess took her up short, slapping her ine mayread. smallest appearances link themse 
riding-habit with her-whip. | 
‘¢¢ Yes, madafh,’ you were about to say. I 
did not tell you that you were to call me mo- —may be reconstructed seas and continents that passed 
ther; but that you were to regard me as such, a of ages a anys of landscape scenery . 
; h the word. w present aspect of the globe ts no par- 
and obey me as such. I hate the word. You allel. This flexure of the stone port an of violent velurnio 
eruptions, by which the soft, newly ted stratum—. 
the mudd te of ocean wa 
appearances being often seen under our feet, as we walk 
ee over the pavement of almost any of our towns. Yonder : 
were fright- 
ful dens of barbarism. An obituary fh one of their school 
journals, as laie as 1782, contains the following ———_ 
statement of educational excrtions: ‘* Hauberie, a block of sandstone, it may chance to exhibit not only 
teacher in a village in Suabia. During the 51 years 7 | ripple-marks of ancient seas, but also footprints of un- 
known birds and strange tortoises that sought their food 
and sometimes memorials of for- 
mer things more and shadowy than even these % 
—#such as fossil rain-drops, little circular and oval hollows, 
with their to be uced by 
inticating by varying 
character of the shower, and the d of the 
t prevailed when it was 
significant of the 
minute, is a record of the ¢ occurred 
when it was formed; ingrained in every hue and line ts 
the story of the physical conditions under which it was pro- 
the journal is to promote the conbubial habits of its sub- an rated in its formation are impressed the 
scribers ; and ev day several columns of Proposals” 
and ** Wants” will be published, with the love correspond- smallest pebble by the wa Ite materials furnish an 
ence of those who desire to carry on their courtship through 
the columns of a public print. We —- instead of 
financial and commercial articles, og present a daily 
review of the “ Wife and Husband Market,” announcing 
the various shades of complexion in favor at that time, 
and what color of hair ap eyes is preferable; also, 
whether short, stumpy females are likely to range **‘ high- 
er on *Change,” and if the supply of gentlemen of high | Overzn 
7 stature is fylly ‘“*up to the demand,” or if the market is | Castle and Cowes are famous as natural oyster-breeding- 
overstocked with them, making the prospect better for | grounds, and sometimes nearly one hundred small vessels 
those who sell ‘‘short.” Of course those in the’ market | are seen there at one time dredging for young oysters to 
awaiting customers will be classified by the editor un- | be laid down in various rivers, to grow, breed, and fatten. 
der the terms of ‘+ tall," “‘ short,” “ middling,” *‘light,” | No matter how small the oysters even if no bi 
lent. Nature provides for the distribution of —— in 
| a very curious manner. Oyster-spawn is at first light, and 
is easily carried from the parent o the tide. Grad- 
burst forth with the glorious song his dying comrade had | ©xpected in his capital, and mistook the ovation to the 
monarch for one to himself. The streets were thronged > 
suggested. The effect was electric. A thousand voices beumere waved, bells rang, all wes joy end festivity. 
*“Ah!"* murmured the good father at each step of his 
progress, **it is too great an honor for a poor soul like 
e, 
and where the Archbishop of Paris was Je-cried in full 
cannon roared, fire-works blazed, = to ee - = 
coarser descriptio containing many stems, is called | gel with flaming wings descended from a to n 
* tea bones.” . Bohea” is the name of the hills in the re- | hand, and lighted a fragrant bonfire of cedar and incense. 
ion where it is collected. ‘** Pekoe,” or ** Poko,” means 
kay” is the name of a small river in the region where it is 
wit, tired one da country ra: sat to re+t 
ature, has very recently been made in the binding of new sak honed suet Just as he was congratulating himec!f 
on his tem escape from the fat of notoriety, 
H 
po Guard passed at the head of his 
kneeling at his feet. But roee x. 
bow, went his way. All these things had Piron seen wit!) 
a his own eyes. (nly he had not seen, above the old beevi:- 
constitution of Florida, the rich southernmost peninsu tree, in a natural niche which the rain and time had ho!- ) 
of the Confederacy, more effectually than ‘‘secession.” an image of.our Lady of Auteuil, a holy imace 
Alarmists might even hold that, if the civil war should Jast Rome asa to his sister the Canon. <s 
wkimate fate of the devoted State | by an tags which worked mir-~ 
Seated at the foot of thin image, he had taken to 
gerous enemies of the soil of Florida are what tts inhabit- | 55. .ctf all theve acts 
ants call “Sinks.” Those absorptions of the earth, though 
almost ask, Is Florida slipping between the fingers of re - =. 
Federals and Confederates? and will she ultimately—like 
those high mountains of the Andes during the earthquake j 
of Chili in 1646—vanish entirely from the surface of the | 
Should a customer enter his Shup purchase an 
he weighs and sella, If the buyer has any olver- 
thing, he w be fe 
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TIE LATE COLONEL ALEXANDER GARDINER. 


THE LATE COLONEL GARDINER. 


ALEXANDER GarprINer, of the Four- 
teenth New Hampshire Volunteers, whose portrait 
is engraved on this page. was a native of New York 
City. Shortly after being admitted to the bar he 
removed to Kansas, then in her darkest hours of 
trouble, taking with him a printing-press and ma- 
terials for the establishment of a Free-Siate paper. 
But Lawrence was sacked and his press utterly de- 
stroyed before the issue of the first number of the 
,paper. Colonel Garvixer (lid not practice law in 
' Kansas, as he refused to take oath under the pro- 
slavery Constitution. Having seen Kansas sub- 


stantially through her troubles, Colonel GARDINER | 


removed to New Hampshire, and soon took afom- 


| 


manding position in his profession. He volunteered © 


in the Fourteenth New Hampshire Volunteers, and 
was appointed Adjutant. After seeing service in 
Virginia the regiment went to New Orleans, when 
it was attached to the Nineteenth Corps, with which 
it returned to take part in the final struggle in Vir- 
ginia. Adjutant GARDINER had been promoted to 
the command of the regiment, and was killéd at its 
head while leading his men to the charge at the vic- 
torious battle of Winchester. The army may hayc 
lost more prominent officers, but none braver. no- 
bler, truer. 
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THE LATE RESIDENCE OF THE REBEL COLONEL PEGRAM, WITH FEDERAL FORT ADJACENT, ON GENERAL MEADE’S LEFT.—Skircuzp py Cuarves H. Cuapiy.—[See Pace 717.] 
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BEFORE PETERSBURG. 


Ow this page, and on pages 712, 713, and 716, we 
give illustrations of General Grant’s Campaign. 
The adjoining cut represents a SiGnat-Station 
near General Mrape’s head-quarters in front of 
Petersburg, and overlooking the roads to the rebel 
lines on our left and to the lead mines. 

Below is a representation of a Boms-proor R1- 
rLE-Prr in front of the Second Corps. In the ab- 
sence of active military operations the soldiers elab- 
orately intrench themselves in works like the one 
here represented. | 

On page 716 is an illustration of a Federal Fort 

_on General MEADE’s extreme left, and built in the 
vicinity of the ruins of the rebel Colonel PeGram’s 
late residence. 

The illustrations given on pages 712 and 713 re- 
late to the work going on at the Dutch Gap Canal, 


east of Petersburg, and to the military roads con- 


structed by General Grant for the use of his army. 
The Canal at Dutch Gap is within General But- 
LeR’s lines. Its object is to cut off a long bend 
which the James River makes around Farrar’s Isl- 
and, and enable our fleet to take part in the opera- 
tions against Richmond. It is hoped that the canal 
mav be more efficient than that by which it was in- 
tended to make Vicksburg an inland city, giving the 
Mississippi a new course. ‘The surrender of Island 
No. 10, in 1862, was undoubtedly hastened by the 
canal which General HALLECK built, and by which 
he effected a passage tothe enemy'srear. This canal 
at Dutch Gap was begun in August, and is now 
nearly completed. Its completion the rebels expect 
to be followed by a formidable advance on Rich- 
mond. 
Another sketch gives a view of the United States 
Military Railroad in front of Petersburg. This rail- 
road connects with GRANT’s extreme left. A third 
sketch represents our soldiers building roads; and 
gives also a view of the Railroad from the Artny to 
City Point. The railroad is built on the surface of 
the ground, and without grading. The sketch is 
characteristic of the country between the army and 
City Point. 


THE LATE MAJOR JONES. 


Magor JAMES P. Jones, the fighting Quaker, 
Seventh Regiment Maine Volunteers, whose por- 
trait we give on page 716, was born at China, Muiue, 
in May, 1835, and was killed at the battle of Crys- 
tal Springs, before the defenses of Washington, July 
13, 1864. His father and mother, and 
Jones, are distinguished Quaker ministers, having 
as missionaries visited most of the United States 
and British Provinces, England, Ireland, France, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, and Liberia in Africa. 
Taught in childhood the theories of Barclay 
and Penn, he passed the limits of his father’s li- 
brary, with an active and naturally martial mind, 
which found in ancient and modern baitles for 
fre dom,and human rights more genial subjects for 
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SIGNAL sTATION NEAR GENERAL MEADE’S HEAD-QUARTERS.—[Sketcuxp py A. W. WARREN.) 


study. Desirous, but unable, to go to the Military 
Academy, with wonderful persistency he fitted him- 
self for College, committing most of the Latin and 
Greek Grammazgwhile walking the distance of tw® 
miles, between his father’s house and the school. 
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BOMBPROOF RIFLEGIT IN OF A. W. Waseem] 


| 


He entered the Friends College at Haverford, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1851, and left in two years because of 

iary embarrassments. In one vear from this 
time we find him a Junior in Michig in University ; 


| 


and in 1856 he was graduated the first classical | 


scholar in his class, and immediately elected Tutor 
of Ancient Lan both in his alna mater and 
at Haverford College. These positions he declined, 
and opened a family school, in which he continued 
until his duty to his country called him forth. 

In August, 1861, he went into the service as Cap- 
tain. This step was opposed’ by his family and 
friends, without in the least shaking his purpose to 
go. He was in nearly every battle of his glorious 
regiment, and, a comrade tells us, was always in 
front when-duty called. He particularly distin- 
guished himself at Antietam in a charge made by 
his regiment, again in the second battle of Freder- 
icksburg, and lastly in the battle of the Wilderness 
and Spottsylvania; in the former of which engage- 
ments his regiment, with him at the head, was the 
first that stopped the panic in the Sixth Corps; im 
the latter he received a bail through his right arm. 
He came home, but in a few days returned to the 
front, having still no use of his arm, although his 
furlough continued three or four weeks longer. 3 

Only a few days passed after his return before 
the sad tidings came that he was dead, accompa- 
nied by these few words to his friends: “I die for 
my country, and am willing to die. All is well 
with me. Tell my boy never to disgrace the name 
of his father,” Thus fell, facing the foe in front 
of the Capital, with an imperishable record, a brill- 
iant scholar, a brave soldier, and an unfaltering 
patriot. 


UNION REFUGEES. 


WE give on page 708 a sketclt representing Union 
refugees coming into the Federal lines. - Although 
General SHERMAN would not permit the residents 
of Atlanta to remain there, yet neither he nor any 
other of our generals bas refused to receive into his 
lines those flying from the hard despotism and mis- 
ery which have blighted the Southern Confederacy. 

~These refugees, whether they come from Richmond 
or from the Southwest, are invariably provided for 
in every possible way, and are not in any case com- 
pelled to enter our armies. The number of these 
helpless ones must continually increase as the press- 
ure of our conquering armies bears more and more 
heavily on the rebel strong-holds. The rebel con- 
scription grows daily harder and more merciless in 
its provisions, and there are thousands of women 
and children who must inevitably be left without 


husband or brother or father to feed or defend them, 


and their only hope will Le in escaping to the 
North. 

The Sanitary and Christian Commissions with 
our armies in the field deyote no small measure of 
their attention to these refugees, who have large 
claims on their charity and kindness. In many 
cases they have borne obloquy on account of their 
devotion to the old flag; and we should receive them 
as heroes who have served our glorious cause. 
There are in the South many such, of whom we 
must remember that 

‘*They aleo scrve who only stand and wait.” 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Porsoa had a great 


thelr fe good. are 


much troubled with felons on : their hands 


Which ls the most powerful, 
sea, of course, ft hae such heaps of 


“ What are you about ?" inquired a. lunatic of a cook, 
who was industticusly picking the feathers from a fowl. 
** Dressing a chicken," anewered the cook. ‘I should call 
that undressing,” replied the crazy fellow. The cook 
lwoked reflective. 


‘Wass yours and pase tine bottio 
If you want to be Ibonired go into the wilds of Africa. 


The following verse comm-<morates the not uncommon 
misfortune of a hungry uc hin: 


“There was a smal! bey of Pawtucket, 


A sexton was lately asked how trade wae with him. 
He replied that it was “ Verra bad—nowt doing hardly.” 
“ Why, how's that aske? the other. Well, thee sees,” 
answered the sarton, *‘ poverty seldom dies. "There's far 
more kilt wi o’er-hettin’ an’ o’er-drickin’ nor there is wi’ 
bein) pinched.” 


An inveterate “id bachelor says ships are called “ she” 
because they always keep s wan,on the look-out. 


dog generally strengthened by a couree of 


Time is mor you “spend 
an evening?” 


Why is a pig the most a 
tion ?—Because you S-st kiln and then cure Lim 


“Pilly, ny can't you eat little more 
perhaps I could if I sicod op mother.” 


According ir the articles of war it is death io stop ¢ 
cannon-be!i. 


Why is the to prove 
ment —Becsuse it turns words into i 
Tcst Sundey little Ika, toree vears and a went 
to church for the first trme. His nother gave id and et 
ny to put in the contributior tox, which he — 
quiet for a few moments, end then wanted to know 
soon the man was coming with the candy. 


The man who raakes of raising voork tor 
market may be said to tive by his pen. 


If you wart tc kindle tne of ‘cve in a ledv’s breast 
you ma:t ver ‘il se ic ecger for a match. 


“ Well, 


in argu- 


a emart fellow ?—Rewruse he's individual. 


An Iris’ ~aante> other portrait, 
he has atation Derth 96 large as 


Re. vec. evory If wish to have 
her where 


your eddrees, she 
vat.” 

telegrams that come ‘exc Philadelphie to New York 
on 


It is stated tha. a: Aewark society wheel- 
wrighs waa hy far the 


ood by Canad” bates the fro. but a man why has beeu 
singe Jupid’s torch alwa a‘eneaking kindoess 
for the oid flame. a 


_The aisle are wniformny attzacioa dashing military 


Why is a bive tice a spectator ~t a show ?—Beceuse it 
is a bee-nolder (bholaer). 


‘ OF the wisn. 

The minister rio divides his scrmcn irto seven head 
finds it difficult to get cttent:ve ears for all ci them. 


WELL Matcrrn.--An intelligent farmer beins, asked if 
his horses were well metched, replied, “ Yes, they are 
matched first-rate: one of them is to do all the 
work, and the other is —! he should.” 


Why hke a ucgro’s mouth Because it abounds 
in gum enc irery. 


Whazet setter in the alphabet. compels rman to laugh ?— 
The letter S--it shigger’. 


Why 4 Yo'nt Stock Cowpany like a watch’?—Be- 
caure it docs not ge on after it it’s wouad up. 


It tock six dayt cetinvous labor to make tho world, 


A Prrscx or —A chief. 


who con cteria end carry 


« fortress. 


— 


on 80 SouTegeous tn addressing his fa- 
thec's —Becnusc he act particular to @ shade. 


“People may say what abcut 
ing eo good for ‘em,” safu Mrs Pertington, -*and how they 
may part, | think w 0 to the 
vitties. Air may de for camomiles and other reptiles that 
live on ft. But that men wust have something 
more @u 


— 


A corntry centieman, garden, saw his 
gardener atlcep 1.2 an arbor. t!" says the master, 
**asleep, you idle dog, you are not Pager A that the enn 
should shine on you.” am sensible of my 


worthicess,’* answered the man, therefore I laid my-- 
zelf down in the shade." 
A young Hibernian friend of in 
— electrified with a 
attery 


A despairing man tears his hair. An enraged woman 


is wiser—sehe tears her hueband's. 


We once heard e@ woman of the world say, “The state 
of widowhood is assume all 
out being able to feign 


When may a cheese be etid to resemble majesty ?— 


‘When it is high and sét- 


muacles. 


Aux day long the battle raged, 
With clang of guns and bugle’s breath, 
In the tangled swamps of the Wilderness, 


h dusky thickets dim with death. 


Throag 
All day the fierce tide surged and swung, 


With crash and shriek and <annon’s tone, 
ing lines 


The rifle-pits swarmed black with men, 
And like the sheeted August rain, 
A stinging storm of iron hail 
Beat on our steadfast line in vain. 
And up the mid-May’s blinding blue, 
That spans life’s infinite, poor desire 
With the great of Ged) the shelle 
Made trailing, long-drawn arcs of fire. 


Our batteries crowned the slanting ridge— 
Too dense the woods for gunner’s aim— 


Save here and there a random shot, 
From brazen lips no answer came. 
And grim with smoKe and powder-stain 
_ The strong-limbed, dusty cannoniers 

Leaned, eager, on their idle guns, 


And heard their distant comrades’ cheers. 


Far to the rear the sandy road 
Ran northward to the distant town; 
No battle-clamer stirred the air, 


And the land wore its spring-time crown 


Of beauty, song, and blossom’s flush. 


While young leaves made a tender gloom 


Where robins sang and roadside banks 


_ Were whitened with the clover’s bloom. 


Under brown-stemmed chestnut-tree, 
That made a green tent overhead, 
A young boy, on the cool, soft grass, 


Stretched shattered limbs that a-hed and bled; 


Full young to wear a soldier's blue, 
And share a patriot’s toils and fears, — 

Yet strong in that large growth of soul 
That comes not with the added years. 


‘And as he lay in helpless pain, 


His marching days forever done, 
He reached a feeble hand and plucked 
The violets dreaming in the sun, 

Meekly, in blue-eyed families, 
And at their fragrance in his heart 
A mist of memories rose, that made 
Quick ‘ears to manly eyelids start. 


The low swell of New England hills— 
The oid home-farm—the orchard, fair 
With wreatks ot tinted apple-blooms, 
And just beyond, the meadow where 
He found the first spring violets 
In happy. boyish days long-gone, 
But unforgct. ere through the land 
War's fiery trumpet had been blown. 


His ¢ra.-haired mothe?, on her kneex 
Prayi... the dear God night and day 
Fer him, her bright-eyed, latest born— 
God bless and keep him safe alway! 
A thought cf home and mother.love, 


And through the mid-May’s shining calm | 


A great peace folded softly down, . 
Like the low music of a psa!m. 


On his tired heart in infinite rest ; 
Aud centred in the ~alm divine 

Of bappy Nature's sweet, blind trust, 
He saw Faitt’s golden promise shine, 

That He who made those simpk ‘ov er3 
‘To biossom ir the Wilderness 

Would look upon His helpless caild 
With eyes of pitying tenderness. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPORTANT TC ALL INVALIDS! 


TRON 


And entire.y cures or greatly relieves tne_following com- 
plaints, viz. : 


Liver Complaint. Dropsy, Chroni 

Boils, Hurtors, Loss of Vigor, 
ty or a Low State of the System. 


SEND FOR A PAM?HLET. 


J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York. 


SALE BY ALL DaUGGISTS. 


+. 


Diarrhea, 
Ferials Complaints, and all 
nating in a Bad State of the Blood, or accom. 


J. H. Winslow & Co. 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, GOLD 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS RINGS, GENTS. 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth 


RUSSIA SALVE. 


Forty Years’ Experience 


Has fally established the superic: ity of this salve over all 
other’ healing remedies for 

SORES, BURNS, CUTS, oa WOUNDS. BOILS, 


gry-looking swellings and inflammation az if by magic. 
Cents a Box: 


W. FOWLE & CO., No. 18 Tremont Street, 


Have made, by means of the recent Auction Sales, large 
additions tc their | 
POPTLAR 
upwa a 
oe per Yard, and upward. 
Also to their Stocks of 


Elegant Novelties 


In Plain and Fancy Poult de Soies, Satins, Velvets, Velour - 
Imperatrice, Poplins, new colors, American 
and Paris made Cloaks, Embro Laces, 

upward; E ur C 
Math, Cufs, 
own manufacture; 
Hosiery, 
Gloves, 

&c 


AT PRICES GREATLY BELOW VALUE IN GOLD. 


Broadway and Tenth, Street, 


Oo UNTAIN PEN—NO INKSTAND REQUIRED. 
One filling writes twelve stamp old pens in rity 
cases, 75 cents to $3 00.. Send stam Circular. G.F 
HAWKES, Sole Manufacturer, No. 64 Nassau St., N. 
Six Doilars made from fifty cts. Call and exam- 
ine. —— sent free by mail for 50 cents. Retails 
tor $6, by R. L. WOLGOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produce a full set. 
of Whiskers ip six weeks, or muney Sent 
paid, for 50 cents. Address C, F. SHULTS, Troy, N.Y. 


HE MODEL MAGAZINE OF AMERICA.—DEMO- 
REST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY and Mme. DE- 
MOREST'’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS.—This splendid and 
interesting Magazine, with a host of useful, novel, and isu- 
perior attractions, echould find its way into the hands of iev- 
ery a mother, millincr, and er; and, once 
enjoyed, will be sound indispen: able. December Number 
now ready. 


NEW POCKET ALBUMS, 


holding 16 cards, the cheapest and best Album in the mark ct. 

only cte. Card Photographs of Gens. Grant, Meade, 

Butler, Hooker, Sheridan, Sherman ; Farragut, Foeter, Lin- 
cts. each. bi 


coln, &c. Price only 10 cts. 


made, ond guilt the 
The suits are EaGurs, Stars, and Fiacs. 
« be played 
tue games can as readily as with cards 
Kach pack is put up in an ele- 
gant card-case, and then in dozen boxes for trade. 
In order that all dealers may have an opportunity to 
sell these cards, a sample box of twelve packs wil) be eent, 
post-paid, on receipt ot Five Dollare. Address 


CARD COMPANY, 
No, 14 Chambers Street, New York. 


Florimel. 


Boenert's is #0 delicate and pure that it will 
not discolor musliu, and yet so permanent that its flavor 
clings for weeks.— Hartford Courant. 

S* a physiological Treatise on ite 


return post, send 20 cents 
R. WELLS, No. 389 New York. 


EAUTIFUL gy oe MUSTACHES, 50 cts. and $1 a 
pair, sent free. Send sta g tre ew newanc 
icles. 


25 ts. 
t LINS, Nwbaryport Moss, 


Address D. to Bowing 


lator, ring Bolt, Spade 

Dial, a serviceable article in rann rder, 

Case, ete... complete, and a Gent's 
and hesutiful Miniature Gold Locket to with Double 
ble Cane Locket 


3 Watch, 
Wonderful Ci of Me- 
chanical within ite cases and a 3 


Bottom, with Panel f movable 
ndant Bow, and Fancy Push § we English 
Improved J Action, M. J. Tobias Pole 
ished Cap and Doom, Self-acting Click, F, Balarce, 
Independent Actions, te Steel Cut 
and is an Era and 


ring 
Price per single complete, by mail, 
-CATELY BROTHERS. Sole 


102 Nassau St.,N.Y. Established 1855, 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINES. 
They are the best. See them before purchasing 
Office, No. 587 Broadway, New York. 

DR. NEWMAN’S TRAVELS iz the HOLY LAND. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN New 
Lublish this Day: 


FROM DAI; TO BEERSHEBA; 
cr. 
The Land of Promise as it now Appears. 


INCLUDING A DESORIPTION OF THE BOUNDARIES, TOPOG- 
RAPHY, AGRICULTURE, ANTIQUITIES, CITIES, AND 
PRESENT INHABITANTS OF THAT WONDERFUL 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal, Oct. 20. 
The matter is decidedly good, uniting in propor. 
grim with the gossip of the traveller for amusement. The 
style is vivacious and us; the illustrations well 
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